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RUBBER: A CASE STUDY 


more prac tical problems of “political economy, considered as 
branch of the science of a statesman or legislator” arise less from 
deficiencies in the amount of knowledge available than from the difficulty 
of persuading people to act upon it. The apparent inevitability of 


ng-run effects is due not to any inherently uncontrollable character 
of long-run processes as such but to the fact that in practice they ar 


sually the unwilled consequences of short-run policies. The lack of 


continuity and the limitations upon scientific action hitherto associated 
with popular government are apt to confine the “statesman or legis 


lator” in his dealings with long-run effects to merely palliative action 

1s witness the farm problem in the United States. There are signs 
however that production policy may eventually have to follow distri 
bution from palliative to positive action; and experience of recent 
ontrols has valuable lessons in store against that contingency. 

Of the various controls recently advertised by Mr. Hoover and 
discussed before the House Committee in January, 1926, that of rubber 
s by far the most important. Not only is it financially the greatest ; 
but in no other case is there so clear a division of producer and 
consumer along national lines. No less than 67 per cent of the world 
production was under British control when the restriction scheme 
started, while the United States consumed 73 per cent of the total 
output; nine-tenths of this American import coming from British 
sources. If we take as rough criteria of the strength of a monopoly 
the proportion of product controlled and the availability of substitute 
commodities, potash ranks at present ahead of rubber, though th 
prospects of alternative sources are pe rhaps less problematical in thé 
latter case. Rubber has another close rival in coffee. Brazil in 


augurated the valorization scheme with about 75 per cent of the world 


output ; but obvious differences on the demand side have to some degree 
mitigated the consequences. Chile’s monopoly of crude nitrate is of 
course modified in effect by alternative methods of obtaining t¢] 

essential product, of which she accounts for only 40 per cent of world 
consumption; the relative inelasticity of demand applies therefore only 


4 


within a certain (low) price range. The Japanese camphor control 
is subject to considerable limitation both from other geographical 


sources and the synthetic process. Mexican sisal occupies nearly as 
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Cotton is pe rhaps the most 
Ameri 


conseque nces of 


human environment. 
schoolchildren 
but the 


\{mazon valley in 1876 are almost 


ilts—how many picture 


nturies ago without it? 
as remar} 
principal bene ficiary of the steadily increasing 


| her export continued to increase, from 30 tons 


| abl 
dem 


two 
uid on 
Was then 
rubbe rs 


in 1825 to about 


22 000 by the end of the century. But by that time Wi um’s seeds 
id en rged from their nursery at Kew to a vigor vout in thei 
y colonies, Whose success cannot be more vividly described than by the 

| 
Crupe Russer 10N Los Ns 
Year Plantation Brazil Rest ( 
1900 { 26,750 27,136 
7 1,000 0,000 

1915 107,860 37 13,616 

304,816 

From the start, plantation rubber had important factors of physical 
cost in its favor. The hevea tree does best on round is bee 
previously cultivated ; the percentage of water (as well as din s less 
n the plantation than in the wild product; conditions of bi labor 


and management are far more tolerablk 


under the syste 


regime of the white-controlled East than in the steaming jungles of the 
Amazon; and handling and transportation facilities are markedly 
superior. The establishment of the industry was also facilitated by 
the pre sence, in many Cases, of othe r crops whost proceeds could he 
partially utilized (especially in a period of rising pri to tide over 
the non-be aring vears. There was therefore sound rea on tor the 


eager response of the plantation industry to the ri 


new century; the more so since a majority of tl 
whose product had alre ady been able to compete wi 


the prevailing price-level could look forward to a 


of decreasing physical costs as both quality and 
ncreased towards full maturity. 

The study of the demand in these years is extrao1 
To begin with, it must be noted that the present c 
both tl] 


continuous and important advances it 


technique of rubber manufacture—advances that a 


‘Geer, The Reign of Rubber. 
*Minimum tapping age is 5 to 7 years; 
250 to 650 pounds per acre. 
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oduction to improve the product wherever improvement 


g heavy fixed capital, in the same fa 


main to be ascribed to 
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ets rather less credit 


at. where a considerable body of scientific know 
1 production technique that 
application is prima faci 
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in The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation) and « 
his amounts to a discreditable piece o 
Along with the advance of technique, and partly ( 


eans entirely) its cause, have come the new demand forc: 
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the expansion of sales had to be large in order to do any good at 
n view of the high proportion of labor-cost (40 to 50 per cent) 

s being less subject to volumetric diminution than other cost, above a 

tain normal output. 

\pparently, therefore, the solvency of the industry from 1914 on 
depended on the elasticity of demand. It appears likely that the war, 

hough somewhat retarding the general output of the automotiv: 

stry (which was taking in 1914 about half the total consumption 
nsiderably raised the demand schedule for rubber. It is certain 
it by foste ring the extent of necessary use of motor transport, the 
perman ntly raised (moved to the right) the zone of unit (or sub 
t) elasticity on the demand schedule. This would be tantamount 
the construction of the time demand curve) to an independent 
rease of demand. 

The data suggest, prima facie, that elasticity of demand was greater 
than unity through the years 1914-17, and less than unity from 1917 
20); but these conclusions must be received with some caution. It may 

of interest to note in this connection the conditions laid down by 
Marshall and Pigou as determining inelasticity of demand. Thess 

e, in brief: an absence of convenient substitutes for the commodity ; 
. low proportion of its cost in that of the finished product (thereby 


ninimizing the effect on demand of fluctuations 


n the price of the 
commodity); an absence of substitutes for the final product; and an 
inelastic supply schedule for complementary commodities. The first 
ind third are clearly fulfilled in the case of rubber, and the fourth 
may be taken to apply to the complementary commodities as a whole 
it the prices and quantities in which they are used. The non 
fulfillment of the second is partly counteracted by the extreme im 
portance, in this case, of the third. It is also partly counteracted by 


1 
he consideration above s 


‘+t forth as to the incre asing im lasticity of the 
automobile demand itself. Mr. Prescott has drawn attention to thi 
stability of the demand for miscellaneous rubber products apart from 
motor transport, which now follows closely the normal population 
curve. This stability is in fact usual in respect of products that have 
become established elements in a normal standard of living; and as 
Mr. Prescott remarks, it may reasonably be expected to appear in the 
automobile demand. In such cases inelasticity is characteristic of 
ordinary price ranges. 

The most important correction, however, of the evidence of the chart 
is to elasticity of the rubber demand from 1914-20 refers to a point 
made by Marshall in Principles II, iv, 7. One of the ambiguities of 
consumption statistics, he Says, IS th it thie \ conn only show goods as 


*Marshall; Principles, 111, iv; Pigou, Econ. of We 
‘Now about 70 per cent by volume of the total 
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Che figures suggest that while the excess of potential prod iction 

poss bly have been absorbed in time, as things were going up to 

1910, the planting boom of 1910 and 1911 practically insured a chronic 
ss (up to at least 1927 on Prescott’s figures). 


Inasmuch, however, as we are being wise after the event, it is fair 


isk whether or to what extent the consequences might have been 


seen at the time. There were four main fac 


tors n 0 
crowth of world demand, the iIncreast of plantation ic! ige, ft 
creasing relative importance of plantation supply, and the pric: 
nd; but in none of th se Was the re a sufficient accumulation of 
rience to make forecasting possible except within very wide limit 
We may glance at them seriatim. 
The only evidence as to world demand must be based on the actua 


sroduction figures ; seeing that these are in reality export figures, so1 
nference might legitimately be drawn. The first column of Table II 


shows an averag 


increase up to 1910, of between 3 and + per cent 
er annum. This might at least be expect 1 to continue, and 

evidence of the automotive industry would justify an exvectation that 

would increase—as in fact it did. Plantation acreage however had 
been expanding in the same period in unprecedented fashion—it had 
increased approximately ten times in the period 1905-10; and it was 
evident that the 1910 acreage in full bearing was capable of giving 
double the total world supply of that year. But even assuming thi 
world demand to double within eight years, the plantation output in 
1910 was less than one-tenth of the whole: and he would have been 
bold optimist who maintained that the potential output of that acreag: 
would be absorbed even with no outside rubber at all, without a drasti 
fall in price. As to how far the fall in price must go, there could | 
no telling: there was plenty of evidence, however, that it could go a long 
way without driving the returns on actual capital invested below th« 
normal for plantation industries. On the whole, the position up to 
1910 was reassuring. The rate of increase in acreage was slowing 
down (2-1/3 times 1906-8; 1-2/3 times 1908-10); and, provided 
nothing occurred to check this tende nev, there was ground for spe 
lative optimism. 

Precisely there, however, lay the danger. It will be observed that 
the movement of the yearly acreage increase shows considerable corr: 
spondence with the prevailing price level (the corre spondencs with the 
yearly or short-period profits of the plantations was doubtless still 
greater). Now in the majority of established industries there is a 
special providence that looks after the typical investor who acts on 
short period high price levels or profits. If his investment is justified 
at all, the chances are that the relative importance of such new capital 


as is put to productive use is not great enough seriously to alter th 
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preneurs to equip additional manufacture. ‘This willingness is apt to 
-nerense with persistence of low price-levels (provided these are not 
merely liquidating prices) and is apt to diminish with any additional 
inc rtainty introduced—such as, for example, an arbitrary restriction 
scheme. 

Having considered at some length the elasticity of demand, we may 


ow glance at what evidence there is bearing on elasticity of supj 
Under ordinary circumstances, of course, one would mean by elasticity 
of supply, elasticity at remunerative supply prices—f otherwise 
supply would be indefinitely elastic ; but in the case of rubl 
with unremunerative supply-prices has probably wrous 
will permanently enhance elasticity under normal conditions 

The Stevenson committee estimated the averag 


year old plantation at 320 pounds per acre. If we compute the yield 


e vield of 


of the plantation acreage in each year from 1905 on this basis, an 
compare the results with the actual export after an eight-year in val 
we find that the latter figure is greatly in excess of the computed viel 
for every year up to 1921. For that year it is about 5 | cent 

and thereafter the figures are much closer, though actual « por 
remains slightly higher. It remains in excess for every year except 
1918 and 1921, if a seven-year period is taken. It more ¢t 
possible that the committee’s estimate was low American expectatio 
run considerably higher ; and, if it was low for 1920, it is lower now that 
the proportion of young acreage is less. It must be added, however 
that a considerable part of the early high yield was due to 
or destructive tapping; and to the extent that this obtained the 
profits of those years rested on an unsound basis. ‘The safe long-period 
upward limit of a given acreage is probably not as hi 
years suggested ; it is chiefly in respect of the practicable downward 
limit that recent experience has wrought an extension. During thi 


depression years of 1920-22 various new methods were adopted of 
decreasing the amount of latex drawn from a given acreage, not merely 
without detriment, but with positive improvement 


in the productiv« 


value of the trees. Alternate-day tapping, or tapping in sections by 


rotation through periods as long as a month, replaced daily tay 
and thinning out—a costly matter in the short run, but a 
ment in the end—was encouraged. 

The following paragraph from the Statist (June 9, 1923), writte: 
when the London price was about 14d., gives some ide: 
physical elasticity of the supply: 

If, however, rubber to-day were 2s., and one could go as one pleased. the 
is little doubt that many estates, more especially those owned by nativ 
would manage to get 20 or 30 per cent more rubber. The 
great to make hay whilst the sun shines, and 
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Taste V 
ial Year Av. yield per Output hy R } ( lrotal cost 
t be iring acre is per hy pe r lb 

d 

1919 222 1,007,358 7.02 11.60 

\ 1920 317 1,534,416 1.29 10.37 
1921 233 1.209.877 | 157 2 02 

1922 2160 1,498 ) 6.59 

1917 377 277,508 2 1.8 | 0.6 

1918 230 219,661 l 10.25 ] 1.25 

B 1919 295 287,332 y 4 ). 20 1.75 
1920 392 £102,603 l 6.56 2.43 

1921¥ 330 S38 35] 9 7.89 

1922 31 340,070 9 YS 6.07 

1918 982.936 11.12 0.25 

1919 396 5.164.927 0.94 1.34 

1920 SY 217,447 l ) ) 3.79 
1921 1,379,972 8.76 

1922 005,894 11.04 6.52 

1918" 219 $17,019 2 0.27 2 2.65 

1919 244 904,359 9.51 4.21 

D 1920 262 909,909 l 11.72 l 3.70 
1921” L74 644,150 l 1.59 2 0.89 

1922™ 189 702,597 9.41 


efficient distribution of productive resources ; and one wonders how 
much “slack” ordinary industries manage to retain under normal 
competitive conditions. Recent evidence suggests a great deal. 

Th question now arises whether, in view of the cost economies 
achieved by the industry, of the reduction in new planting (se Tabk 
II), and of the trend of demand up to November 1922, a restrictive 


control was really necessary. Mr. Figart and other American as well 


thus 


as some English authorities, have argued that it was not; and it may 

be granted at once that the worst phase of the situation was over by 

the fall of 1922. The readjustment of plantation expenses had been 

surprisingly thorough; and both the Stevenson Committee and 
“Net loss on financial year. 


“Fo. b. cost. 
“The basis of the restriction scheme is the actual output of the year November 1, 


1919, to October 31, 1920, plus certain subsequent allowance for young acreage 
bringing the total amount up to about 380,000 long ton This is “standard pro 
duction.” The percentage of standard that may be exported at the minimum rate 
of duty (higher rates are prohibitive) is fixed quarter n accordance with the 
average price of the preceding quarter. The present operation of the scheme aims 
at a price between 21 and 24 pence; and departures from this level are followed by 
corrective alterations of the export quota, with the proviso that in no case will the 


percentage be increased above 100 or decreased below 60 
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ich action is strikingly shown by the fa it du te 
the stock deflation (roughly, to the midd ot 1924 ’ 
trend continued downwards. Incidentally, . porta y rea 
that the direct effect of the export restriction w rn rat ist 
ghteen months after its inauguration owing to O it My 
Rutherford, in his testimony before the Ho Ci d the 
cushion stock” in London. 

Ihe case for the continuance of the restriction s ’ 

Hlation of stocks needs mort proving ra } 

it in this form: Would not the normal trend Y ption, « hined 
vith the (uncontrolled) lower limit of paving prod , la Wil 
or the yield of newly-matured areas, suttic » pric 
iimed at ‘To this question no final answer ca) 
evidence is at hand to establish e probability Amer 

timates are as follows: 

Tanie VI 
Potential plant | 
Year production 
(long tons) 

1925 551.600 

1926 584,000 

1927 602,000 62 r 

1928 613,000 ( G4 

1929 617,000 637, 

1930 621,000 

The ten per cent possible variation in the cons ption figut to 
which their author (Mr. Prescott) draws attention, is ma db n 
important variable in the production figures—namely the outy O 
wild rubber. ‘The estimated shortage of 1930 is, therefo: er | 
certain than the excess of production up to it w the low 
planting of 1921-3 is having its effect. Now, if our g t elast \ 
are anywhere near the truth, three alternatives were open 
(1) Another accumulation of surplus stocks with its ensuing deflation 
and depression. 

(2) A fall in price sufficient to bring about current absorptior 
(5) A continued restriction of output. 

The first could not again be relied upon to sustain the price level 
partly because of the discouraging former experience, partly becaus: 
the natural equating of consumption and production was not sufficiently 
imminent to induce speculators to act against the ultimate price 1 - 
Further, assuming this alternative to materialize, the deflation. 
although probably less drastic in its immediate effects on the industry, 
would be more inimical in the long run owing to th creased exigt ncy 
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The retention of “standard production” as the upper limit consti 
tutes the really monopolistic element of the situation; and though the 
efficacy of this limit is declining, it certainly does provide an 
opportunity for profit-making in the meantime. If, as the Supreme 
Court has held, 46 per cent stock ownership is a controlling holding in 
a monopolistic sense, 50 per cent direct production control has its 
perils for consumers. The new normal price of 21 pence adopted by 
the British from November 1, 1926, certainly represents a different 
stimate of what is “fair” from the 15 pence originally announced ; 
but the foregoing considerations suggest that if in fact 21 pence 
represents, in the judgment of other producers, a profiteering level, 
the British will be unable in the long run to sustain it. It is certain 
that the more the scheme is used to produce an artificial price level, 
the less effective it will be. And in the meantime, the development 
of new areas and better processes, the experiments with guayule, and 
the economies in use represented by reclaimed rubber, are net social 
advantages for all of which, in the next decade, we shall certainly be 
thankful. 

In fine, the restriction scheme appears on analysis to be limited by 
its nature—whatever its authors’ present intentions—to the functions 
of a temporary palliative. If it has entailed temporary hardships on 
consumers (actual manufacturers have so far been remarkably success 
ful in avoiding them), it has also accelerated the advent of certain 
genuine, though incidental, advantages to production as a whole. 
No advocate of government action, whatever his views, could be 
enthusiastic about a scheme like this. The ideal control—if on 
believes in the ability of modern administration to conduct a 
deliberately planned production policy—would be a control of planting, 
based on such long period estimates as the industry has developed 
these past four years. To that we may one day come; but it must not, 
and will not, be on a national basis. And be it remembered that 
government as such has no reserve store of omniscience to add to th 
information actually available to the industry—and for that matter, 
to the investing public. Its one differential is presumably a concern 
with the genuine needs of society rather than with the profits of rash 
and speculative individuals. 

Orron. 

Smith College. 
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eommodity, land or goods, but of the general intermediate, money. 
Not always, admittedly, is such the case, as lease and bailment con- 
tracts prove. More often it is the case, as the relative frequency of 
onev loans establishes. The interest contract is a deferred payment 

ntract which runs entirely in money terms and in which the charge 
; a percentage charge—a dollar-time-unit charge—a per cent per 
lollar per period. To find the explanation of these percentages paid 
on money loans constitutes the interest problem—interest, that is to 
say, in the contractual sense of a loan undertaking. 

Nor is all this to deny that owners of lands or horses or machines 


get returns on them that are essentially interest returns. That is to) 


say, these returns can be carried over into the interest form of report. 
The prime fact, however, is that these lands or houses or machines 
earnrents. The interest statement is merely a forth of computation or 
report ; serviceable often, it may be, for purposes of comparison with 
such returns as are alternatively possible under the lease or bailment 
policy of investment, or with the returns attainable from some alterna- 
tive money loan. Only, therefore, so far as the rents are imputed to 
a particular item of property and reported as a percentage return 
on a money-valued investment does one arrive at a statement of the 
interest rate that the property affords. And in ultimate analysis, also, 
as will shortly appear, the sum that shall be invested in an item of 
property or the money value to be attributed to it is to be arrived at 
only on the basis of the interest factor as already given. Precisely this, 
in truth, is what capitalization means. 

Nevertheless, rental and interest contracts are similar in extremel: 
significant aspects. Both have to do with time charges. The lessor 
equally with the lender is paid because of a term of alienation, of absti 
nence. The rent is an income attaching through lapse of time. To 
lease is for the owner to put off his right of entry and of use, to sub 
tract, say a year, from his right of direct exploitation. The payment 
by the lessee is a purchase by him of a year’s control. In other words, 
a cash rent payable now is an agreed dollar difference now between 
what the use of a farm is worth from now on and what the use of a 
farm from a year later on is worth now. It is the sale of a one-year 
term of service out of a total of services attaching to the complete 
ownership of the farm. The fact, then, that the farm is productive in 
time, affording valuable services conditioned on time control, explains 
the money income that the owner might presumably get from it, the 
money sacrifice which attends his abstaining from using it, the de 
sirability to the tenant of getting it, and his disposition to offer a 
money rent for it. All this may look like a productivity theory of 
rents. It is, indeed, just this. And still something remains to be 
said as to the meaning of productivity. 
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liffere ntials. Equally they are time-control charge S. Equally thes« 


contracts report in money terms the preference for having now as 
rainst having later. Equally, therefore, as reporting the price of a 


me control, they should appeal, or so at least it now would seem, to | 


same ultimate principles of explanation. If when and as the pro | 


4 


ductivity theory of distribution explains rents on lands or machines 
or slaves, or even the wages of men, it should, one would think, promis 
jually well for the explaining of interest. Nor need it for the purpos: 
ore atly matter that farms and renters being widely different, and slav 
mules, horses, and workmen not interchangeable items out of great 
stocks, there can be no such large fluid and fully competitive marke 
is that which attends the demand and supply of funds. The 


ire rather issues of process or of precision than of ultimate principle 


Perhaps, however, there is a misleading simplicity in “productivity” 
as offered to explain rents on ordinary items of property A ber 


mat at the ball game commands a rent, but are these mats productive 
There are baseball-park lands which command high rentals; and ther 
are lands that uphold gambling dens and other sorts of dives; and 
there may be still an occasional saloon; and there used to be race trac} 
where bad people gambled—and perhaps there still are; and once ther 
were slaves and pirate brigs; and the making of Peruna still flourishes ; 
and still there are those everlasting burglars’ jimmies. 

Be it so, then. Let “productivity” mean, in this connection, 
merely reasons satisfactory to loanees or bailees for their offerings 


of interest or rental promises. And still, if once we have explained 


the rents, we have done so only in the sense of accepting distributiv 


outcomes as interchangeable with gain-rendering contributions. And 
in the sense of this as accepted explanation, we shall have to leay 
without further discussion this aspect of our problem. We content 


ourselves with taking anything as productive that explains paying 
dispositions; we appeal to these paying dispositions as explaining 
the rents. But finally, clearly, we have only the rents. Are we a 
all forward with the explaining of interest? 

With all of these problems, at any rate, our productivity method of 
explanation has obviously so far taken supplies for granted—land, 
machines, mules, slaves, funds— with “productivity” understood as 
meaning only the degree, expressed in money, in which somehow thi 
things may be made to serve the bidder, in view of the existing stocks 
of the things and in view of the earning power of the things as affected 
by the size of the stocks. 


Time-Preference and Consumption 


So far, then, interest in either its rental guise or in its technical 
expression as a rate per cent computed on a dollar-time basis, reports 
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arket prices of perpetual rent-commanding pro 
ces, seemingly ; and if the rates were negative, prices of a 


f infinity would appear to be appropriate. ‘T' 


in end to economic analysis. But, precisely beea 


tivity of wealth in time, zero or negative ma yf 


long-time placements there cannot be 
tually determined on the pers pe ctive princi] solely. zero o1 
nterest rates might actually emerge. 


Let us, however, examine a little more narrow] co 
of farm leases. The owner decides to rent his farm instead « 
himself, collecting commonly at the end of the year the rent 
displaced his potential operating income. Here, manif sth 
ence is reported for any present income or inco strea Ls 
some future income or income stream, to say nothing of 


sumption as over against future consumption, but or 


between alternative future incomes. And if the owner decid 
land for cash, accepting a purchase price that is the pi 
the long-term series of putative incomes attaching to 


purpose may nevertheless be to buy with his pn 
or bonds, or stocks, or a grocery business—his choi 
not between a present and a future income, | 
future incomes. The lease and the sale, further, repo 
between two waitings, not a choice between ¥ 
Rents commonly do not, and interest rates need 
nection with the preference for present 
streams, and especially not with any preference for pres 
incomes as against future consumption incomes. I 
example, be borrowed to meet maturing liabilities. And : 
ment, essentially, holds for the ordinary sort of mor 
incomes. ‘True, doubtless, the alternative may be or yf sy 
against lending, but more commonly it is one of buyin 
income as against lending, a property invest 
investment. 

But the preceding savings process’ In its very naturs 
a foregoing of present spending in order to have funds in 
Possibly so; excepting where from the beginning the choice w 
spending and durable goods, but not necessarily in ord 
spending funds when the payment time arrives. No doubt 


lends or leases to you he foregoes having for himself during 


All lending is abstinence, is waiting, whether or not 

impatience somehow associated with it. Admittedly, it 
only on terms of present saving that the farmer ca 
lend, unless, possibly he has inherited or stolen: d even 
is waiting. But while the investment incentive must be stro 
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of land. Someone some day should stress the lessor’s pain as ex 
planation of land or of house rents. Nor is it to the present point to 
argue that the land was not produced, while horses or machinery were. 
As an experience now, a foregoing of the one involves an equal degree of 


protest with the other. 
The Productivity Theory 


Obviously, if the productivity theory of interest be taken to mean 
that there are advantages attaching for the borrowers to the tim 
control of the leased property, on account of which he is disposed to 
pay a rent; or that because of the advantages attaching to the earlier 
control of goods, or of the money with which to buy them, one is 
disposed to pay a premium in order to enjoy this earlier control, this 
purported explanation of rent or interest gets no further than to 
reaffirm the objective fact. Thus, while the abstinence theory purports 
to explain interest by the lenders’ pains, else it gets no further than to 
explain by the mere fact of the lenders’ suspension of control; and 
while the perspective theory purports to explain interest merely by a 
balance of preference, as manifested in money terms, for present con 
sumption over deferred consumption, the productivity theory does 
actually something more. Not only does it make its own special appeal 
to the demand side of the situation, but also it attempts to trace these 
interest demands back to the pecuniary gain attending this time control 
—gain affording a basis for the money payments offered, and thereby 
a basis for the interest swm; not, however, as of necessity, for the 
interest rate. 

For on the face of it productivity gets, in turn, no further than an 
explanation of the mere rents that the time control commands. And as 
we have earlier noted, rents do not afford rates; only with a value as 
base cana rate emerge. And only with antecedent interest or discount 
rates can these bases be arrived at. It seems, therefore, superficially 
at least, that the attempt to explain interest on a money loan through 
an appeal to the productivity of the properties that the borrowed 
moneys can be used for buying, is a sheer circuity. For consumption 
demands are always factors in the interest fixation, and might alone 
or, equally, might not—afford an adequate basis for this money 
premium of present over future purchasing power—for a rate of 
exchange of, say, one hundred present dollars against one hundred 
and five future dollars. 


The Positive Theory 


In his definition of interest, Béhm-Bawerk makes an unnecessary 
concession to the perspective theory. He presents interest as a 
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A substantial gain had, however, been achieved. The interest problem 
s greatly advanced toward solution when once there has arrived a clear 
formulation of it as having solely to do with the exchange relations 
between present and future money; with interest a premium of present 

oney over future money reached and reported as a percentage per 
lollar per period; with the unit, in the principal sum aspect of the 
contract, a dollar unit; and with the unit in the interest aspect of th 
ontract, a dollar-time unit. 

With the interest problem thus formulated, Béhm-Bawerk’s ex 

lanation appealed in the main to the incomes attaching to indirect 

voods in the productive process; the capitalistic process being inter 

eted as a process roundabout in point of time-labor or wage outlays 
becoming increasingly appropriate for ends of gain through taking on 
the form of capital goods, intermediate goods, indirect goods. It is 
this increase in effectiveness that in the main motivates, « x plains, limits, 
ind pre scribes the commonplace fact of increment on mon y loans. 

But how about perspective and abstinence? Béhm-Bawerk’s al 
legiance to the utility emphasis in value problems denied him any great 
enthusiasm for the abstinence-pain limitation on money-fund capitals. 
But he had no serious objection to waiting and none at all to saving. 
Nor did he deny that consumption demands for loans are actual; that 
loans are in some degree granted for cons imption purpose Ss. whereby 
loan stocks must be so far absorbed. Three sorts of fund borrowings 
he frankly recognized : 

(1) For wise consumption purposes 

(2) For prodigal consurvtion purposes 
) For production pur} es 
Of these three, however, B6hm-Bawerk regarded the third as so far 
out-ranking the others in importance as to deserve his practically ex 
clusive attention. (He wrote long before the Great War.) 

Moreover, he restricted borrowings for productive purposes to 
borrowings for intermediate goods and mainly to equipment goods, 
land not included; therefore, solely to machin ry and raw materials, 
ae capital goods classically conceived. But raw materials are 
mere indirect goods; they are not equipment goods, not mechanically 
roundabout goods. Loans for merchandising purposes or for the 


purchase of lands or for buying houses or touring cars have, in his 


account, no causal influence on interest. Nor can he consistently take 
merchants’ stocks to be capital, the concept being rather collectively 
than competitively held. Certainly dwelling houses and touring cars 
are excluded as non-technological, as direct rather than indirect goods; 
and lands, despite their technological function, are excluded according 
to an entirely separate system of tests, whereby the relation of land 


rents to price determination becomes indeterminate or worse. 
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of borrowing, industrial borrowing, which is central with Bohm 
B k’s analysis, to varieties one and two: wise and unwise con 


on borrowing. 
That this industrial sort of borrowing stressed by Béhm-Bawerk is 
Fisher free ly grants, so far, therefore, concurring with Bohm 
Fisher indeed makes no question that loans in the third of 
Sawerk’s classes—industrial loans, loans for the financing of 
sorts of indirect goods do affect interest rates, since not only by 
saved funds into the production of i qu pine nt and other goods 


din inish the stock of prese nt consumption goods ; but also, 


since the equipment goods must shortly contribute to production, they 
ncreast the later s ocks of consumption goods. The re fore, by di 
s the stocks of present consumables for exchange against later 
les, and by increasing the stocks of later consumables, th« 
exchange relation of present to future consumables and of the funds 

spectively contro! ing these goods, becomes more favorable to the 
present goods and to the funds for the purchast of them. Present 
goods, therefore, command more of future goods. Not that the re 
tion of goods in the present price system must be modified relatively 
to one another, or that the price relations of goods to one another in 
the future system need to be modified, but only that the exchange 
lations between present goods, solely of the consumption sort, to 
future goods, solely of the consumption sort, are modified. The 
premium is, to be sure, a money-loan premium ; $100 with which to buy 
present consumption goods exchanging now, not as before, against 
$105 with which a year hence to buy consumables, but against, say, 
106 or 107 of these later dollars. Incidentally—or so it would seem 
the same rise must have occurred in the premium of present dollars for 
any possible purpose over the future dollars, no matter how either 
present or future dollars should ultimately be spent. 

But this analysis finds the cause of the change in rates solely in the 
changed ratio between the stocks of present and of future consumption 
goods, changes that, it must be implied, the contracting parties in the 
loan relation actually foresee. But these changed stock-ratios can 
give no assurance of a money agio. The argument could hold only on 
the assumption that the unit in the deferred payment contract wer: 
a consumption goods unit or were some composite consumption goods 
unit. It does not hold with a money standard contract, under which, 
by assumption, the unit price of the consumption goods is to decline. 
No change in general prices is implied in a present shift from the pro 
duction of direct to indirect goods, but only a rise in the prices of 
present direct goods relative to other goods ; thereby fewer consumption 
goods for a present dollar. And later, again by assumption, there 
will be more consumption goods per dollar. 
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equipment goods bring about a weight and tale—not a price- 
ent of product. But to move from a weight-and-tale increase to 


e increase and thereby somehow to an interest rate, it has first, 


( 


established that the larger output of goods achieved through the | 


of the equipment goods affords a higher price aggregate than would 
ittached to the alternative smaller volume of output, an outcome 

in any particular line of product may or may not be actual. 

And even if actual, not interest but only rent is directly to be deduced. 
Pp productivity is adequate to explain rents. But the step from 


to interest is distinctly another matter. 

So far as I can make out, B6hm-Bawerk never found his way safely 

oss either of these two bridges. He left it unproved that weight 

d-tale productivity involves price productivity: though this, doubt 
ss, he might have proved, not merely as a possibility under heroic 
issumptions, but equally also for existing conditions. When once price 
productivity has been somehow deduced from weight-and-tale pro 
ductivity, the emergence of rents may easily go without saying. But 
further step, that from rents to interest rates, Bohm-Bawerk never 
iously attempted. In the actual modern situation the attempt would 
have prospered, although, as I hold, conditions might readily be 

ig ned in which the step could bi securely achieved. Assume, for 

example, that the sole demand for funds is for the providing of equip 

ent goods. If, then, $1000 would secure the production of, say, a 
ditching machine of a $50 net annual earning power, there would be 
explained the disposition to borrow funds at a rate of interest as high 
as 5 percent. The money loan to finance the money cost of the machire 
would afford the base for a rate. The only defect in this is that the 
condition assumed is indefinitely far from the actual fact. 

The deducing of price productivity from weight-and-tale pro 
ductivity, while not so simple, is still possible. And it holds, moreover, 
for conditions as they concretely are. It must no doubt be admitted 
that in any one line of product, or even in some few lines, an increase 
in output due to machinery may promise so greatly to depress the per 
tem price as to cancel any price increment, and so far to negative the 
prospect of interest. But when in any industry borrowing on interest 
terms to increase the weight-and-tale output, promises a price gain, the 
borrowing will take place. That in some industries this promise were 
lacking would doubtless bear on the total volume of borrowing demand. 
But unless an all-round fall in prices of products were in prospect, so 
marked as to negative the outlook for gain anywhere, a basis for 
borrowing would be offered. The borrowing that does not take place is 
merely out of the picture, and is without effect to offset for interest 
purposes the borrowing demand that there is. Interest rates derive 
from the borrowing that there is. 
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the demands for funds, the interest bids, have been catalogued and ex 
plained, and all the funds for loan at their respective rates of offer have 
been catalogued and explained, has a complete theory of interest been 
presented. What, then, about the sources of loanable funds? 

It is on the face of it strange that the traditional answer—the 
Fisher, Fetter and Béhm-Bawerk answer also—has been savings, and 
savings only. Whether or not saved funds are capital, and if so in 
what unusual aspect or emphasis, and whether or not all durable things 
procured through saved or borrowed funds are capital—for example, 
lands, houses, furniture, publicity, touring cars, radios—it is commonly 
taken as obvious that saving is the ordinary intermediate step between 
income and technological capital, and also that all the funds, borrowed 
or other, going into technological capital come from savings, even 
though some of the funds may be admitted to go elsewhere. But in the 
markets where interest rates on lending and borrowing transactions are 
to be studied for the explaining of interest, commercial banking oper- 
ations deserve as much, at least, as pasting attention. The funds which 
they provide for borrowers are as good to buy immediate consumables 
with, or machinery with, as any other funds—only that clearly these 
banking accommodations, to the extent at least of five-sixths or nine- 
tenths of them, are not derived from saving. For present purposes, 
indeed, a bank loan may be described as a dilution of the currency for 
the particular purposes of the borrower. Not the total purchasing 
power of the currency, there being nothing added to be purchased, but 
only the number of units among which the total purchasing power is 
divided, can be said to be increased. It is as if at a reception the hostess 
should eke out the supply of punch by pouring into the bowl a glass of 
fresh water every time she ladled out a further glass of punch. The 
borrower of bank funds similarly is not greatly perturbed at the di- 
minished unit purchasing power of the currency that attends the fact of 
hisloan. The exercise of his newly granted purchasing power will be an 
additional influence on the money-demand side of the prices of goods. It 
is no doubt awkward to say that the banks are in possession of funds 
which they are disposed to loan or that bank loans create these funds, 
but the essential of a bank-provided supply stands, no matter what the 
phrase in which it is reported. The banks meet the demands for loans, 
compete with savings-lenders, and get interest equally with these com- 
peting lenders. 

Nor, obviously, does a one per cent rise in banking interest rates, 
or a later reduction in rates, necessarily indicate any corresponding 
rise or fall in the general level of rents attaching to durable goods, 
whether direct or indirect or both. Nor presumably would it be 
claimed that an equal change has taken place in the ratio between the 
marginal utilities of present and future consumption goods. Interest 
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demands for funds, might not merchandising, or promoting, or specu 
itive ventures in general—say, town-lot enterprises—provide an 
nterest supporting demand? Undoubtedly it might thus be. And in 


he absence of other demands for loans, might not the house-building 
good maintain 


ndustry or the touring-car industry—durable direc 


} 


an interest rate? Equally plainly so. Or in the absence of other di 


mands for funds, might not borrowing to buy farms or pasture land: 
or forests or mines or town-lots or franchises explain an interest rate? 
[here can rightly be no denial. 

And in a society in which no productive activity were taking place 
in which there were no parasitisms or predations; in which there were 
neither long-time direct nor long-time indirect goods to be bought; in 
which again there were only immediately consumable goods, and these 
provided recurrently by divine or other bount y—to reservation Indians 
or university students, for « xample—might not borrowing demands for 
funds present themselves and get suppli¢’ on interest terms? Some of 
us have seen precisely this. 

And in a society in which no savings f r loans were actual, excepting 
in that Pickwickian sort presented in banking, might not banking pro 
vide lending power for which interest-paying demands would be extended 


and on which interest charges would be collected? Banking funds are 


forthcoming only on cost of production terms. The same basis for 
interest on bank funds would exist as, without banking, th would b 
for saved funds. 
There is, then, occasion to be impatient with most int theories 
only on the side of their errors of exclusiveness, their lack of « atholicity, 


their non-eclectic character—in sum, for their disloyalty to the time 
out-of-mind-principle that a market adjustment is explained only when 


a full account of both demand and supply influences has been rendered. 


And now we are ready for certain further problems: (1) What is 
the long-run relation of bank-interest rates to prices? (2) What is 


the long-run relation of banking to interest rates ? 

In a going society of the western type, commercial banking must 
certainly have some bearing on prices, both particular and general. 
For consider what would happen to prices, were discount rates pushed 
high enough not solely to prohibit further borrowing but as well to 
induce the liquidation of the existing body of loans. The circulating 
media which the credit sponge had earlier exuded, the credit spong 
would now soak up. Different only in point of degree is what the banks 
are now recurrently doing, with obvious effects on prices. 

Consider on the other hand the indefinite advance in prices which 
may attend the prodigal extension of banking credits. But how if 
there had been no banks for either earlier o: present expansions or 
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GOING VALUE—COMMENTS ON ITS NATURE AND 
LEGAL STATUS 


The conclusions and many of the observations in Professor M. ( 
Waltersdorf’s article on going value appearing in the March number 
of the Review invite detailed critical comment. As an adk quate treat 

ent of the several points presented would require far more space than 
may properly be claimed, however, the present paper—even thus, 
xpanded beyond the bounds of the conventional review—will be con 
fined to a discussion of only a few of the outstanding issues involved in 
the going value controversy. Professor Waltersdorf states (p. 
that “those not familiar with the operations of public utilities” 


26 


frequently cont nd that going value “has no valid claim to recognition 
as an item in overhead charges for which allowance should be made.” 
This proposition, altered to refer to those “pe rfectly and wholly 
familiar with the operations of public utilities,” may well serve as th 
keynote of our discussion. 

Professor Waltersdorf is quite correct in according only cursory 


mention to claims for going value advanced on the basis of “*vague incr 
> > 


ments in market value,” and limiting his observations in the main to th« 


‘M. C. Waltersdorf, Going Value in Utility Valuation, Am. Econ. Rev., Marc! 
1927, p. 26. Professor Waltersdorf’s treatment of going value follows very closcl 
both in substance and in form, that in L. R. Nash, Economics of Publie Utilities, py 
136-154 (1925). Hence, although no page references to the latter rk will be 
given, many of the comments which follow will refer to the statements of Mr. Nash 
as well as to those of Professor Waltersdorf 

*Indeed, it is significant that those regulatory agencies most familiar with the 
problem—state public utility commissions—have frequently ruled against the ac 
ceptance of going value, only to be reversed by state and federal courts whose 


contact with the problem is decidedly distant and infrequent. It is instructive, for 
example, to compare the quality of the reasoning in the respective cases in each ot 


the following sets of orders and reversals: Springfield v. Springfield G. & E. Co 
(Ill.), P. U. R. 1916C, 281 (1916) and State P. U. C. ex rel. Springfield v. Springfield 
G. & E. Co., 291 Ill. 209, 125 N. E. 891 (1919); Re Michigan State Teleph. Co. (M 
P. U. R. 1923A, 30 (1922) and Michigan P. U. C. v. Michigan State Teleph. Co., 
Mich.,—200 N. W. 749 (1924); Re New York Teleph. Co. (N. Y.), P. U. R. 1923B, 
545 (1923) and New York Teleph. Co. v. Prendergast, 300 Fed. 822 (1924) 
Professor Waltersdorf’s statement (p. 27) that “the public utility laws of several 
states require the commissions to recognize going value in their valuation proceeding 
is really of little moment in the light of the subsequent decisions of some of the 
state commissions so charged. For instance, the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
ordered to “give weight to the reasonable cost of bringing the property to its then 
state of efficiency” (Pub. Util. Laws of Indiana, Sec. 9), while ostensibly carrying 
out this injunction, has comprehended within its decisions practically every known 
point of view on the subject—ranging from “no allowance” to “capitalized deficits’ 
to “market value” and back again—without the slightest semblance of consistency 
See among dozens of others: Richmond v. Richmond City W. W. Co., 34 A. T. & 7 
Co. Comm. L., 1170 (1914); Apple v. Brazil, P. U. R. 1915C, 561 (1915); two of the 
Indianapolis Water Co. cases, P. U. R. 1919A, 448 (1918) and P. U. R. 1924B, 306 
(1923); and Re Laporte G. & E. Co., P. U. R. 1921A, 824 (1920). The “conf on 
on pages 865-866 of this latter case is a truly remarkable statement 
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1 


on to the capital-base of the amounts by which earnings during 


tsonable development period fail to cover all costs, including 


ciation and a fair return to investors. S$ 


customarily recognized unde y th rul is off s« ts to early losses, 


ibsequent surplus earn 


onlv rarely are they considered as repayment of investment in 


vsical property. Students of the problem (including Professor 


Waltersdorf) have pointed out that few public service companies have 


| it possible from the moment construction is completed to earn an 


yne sufficient to provide for the cost of operating the property as 
is for fixed charges and the current rate of return on the invest 


nt There is a formative period, it is said, in the life of ever) 


yrporation, extending from the time income begins to accrue until the 


yment of normal dividends is realized. Income foregone during this 

terval constitutes the cost of establishing th going business, and, for 

Té p irposes, should be embodied in the earning base. Failure so to 

clude it will result in a grave injustice to investors, and, consequently, 

deter the later flow of capital into the field. Thus, the argument 

ns, ¢ x pedi ney as well as equity dictate s the capitalization of early 
deficits.” 


We must first inquire whether deficits constitute “cost” or “invest 
ent” in such a manner that we are bound by the inexorable laws of 


logic to absorb them in the rate-base exactly as we should include 


therein the investment in physical property. Those who favor the 
inclusion of early losses in the capital account always temper their 


proposal with the proviso “if these losses have not been recouped 


through later excess earnings.” ‘To this extent, it would seem, their 
position is weakened. The justification advanced for the acceptance 
of deficits as a part of “fair value” is the alleged fact that, like original 
outlay in physical property, they constitute investment. Only in 
frequently, however, are earnings in excess of a fair return considered 
as a repayment or an amortization of investment in physical property. 
How, then, is the amortization or recoupment of investment in going 
value to be justified? Yet, if we fail to do the latter we are confronted 
t ie form of accidental 


with the possibility of a doubl payment once 1n 


excess earnings which may not be applied as an offset to deficits, and 


AGAIN aS a re asonable return ona base Inhat d to i] clude those di ficits. 
Logically, under th present status of regulation, we cannot defend 
roper limits has a value,” and in the most recent Wisconsin case to come to the 
attention of the writer the Commission said: “We do not think it proper to calculate 


going value on any theory based on deficits... Re City of Chippewa Falls, P. U. R 
I927A, 545, 558 (1926). 

*Professor Waltersdorf suggests “amortization” of early deficits as a possible 
ilternative to their inclusion in the rate base his proposal will be dealt with by 


implication throughout our discussion of the Wisconsin plan 
‘Proposals have been made for an extension of the Wisconsin rule, whereby all 
deficiencies in earnings would be added to, and all surpluses subtracted from, the 
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The treatment of early losses as “invest 
; not properly to be compared with any phe 
inré gulated enterprise. 

The pe riod of inadequate income is not co 


either as to the fact of its existence, or as to its 


may never be realized. They may extend for a sl 


may persist throughout the life of the company 


ire the result of particular policies and unique conditions 


very possibly result from mismanagement n 


or carelessness, simply human errors in judgmen 
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business risks are made; and to argue that they 
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cost of the going concern—is to overlook entirely 


function which is embraced by the owners of all 
is the very essence of entrepreneurship. 
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"Efforts are occasionally made to induce the accep 
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almost universally made. The question thus presen 
might consistently accept the latter item while rejecting 
it might. Interest during construction is a phenomenon « 
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But how does our proposed treatment square with the duty imposed 
upon regulatory commissions by the law of the land? The prevailing 
confusion and difference of opinion on this point, due principally to 


} emphasis being placed upon the words rather than the acts of our 


courts, is truly appalling. Professor Waltersdorf suggests that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has allowed going value on several 
occasions. This fact is interesting, but is hardly germane. The 
real question at issue is whether the Supreme Court has ever held to be 
confiscatory a rate-base which was admittedly non-confiscatory in 
every respect save that a distinct allowance (above structure value) 
had not been made by a lower court or commission. 

The leading case on going value, and the only one in which the issue 
Des Moines.” The case was begun in the Federal District Court for 
the Southern District of Iowa, to enjoin the enforcement of the pro- 


as stated above was clearly outlined, is Des Moines Gas Company 7 


visions of a city ordinance fixing gas rates. A temporary injunction 
was granted, and the case referred to a special master in chancery. 
To the present value of the physical property which he found to be 
$1,937,402, the master added amounts covering working capital, real 
estate, organization expenses, and meters in stock, sufficient to bring 
the total value to $2,240,928. This figure was then adjusted, through 
the elimination of “pavement laid after mains” ($140,000) and 
“errors” ($928), to produce the value finally allowed—$2,100,000. 
The present value of the physical property was ascertained by finding 
the base value, i. e., “what it would cost to produce it at the present 
time new, without adding thereto any overhead charges,” and then 


mercially—but in measuring going value without resort to market or commercial 
criteria. 

“It is strange that Professor Waltersdorf should have cited the Bluefield and 
Ben Avon cases as evidence of the attitude of the Supreme Court. In the Bluefield 
case the allowance by the West Virginia Public Service Commission of ten per cent 
for going value, Re Bluefield W. W. & I. Co., P. U. R. 1921E, 655 (1921) was not 
called into question by any of the parties to the suit. Consequently the Supreme 
Court was not called upon either to approve or to disapprove. As a matter of fact, 
it expressed no opinion whatsoever. Bluefield W. W. & I. Co. v. P. S. Comm., 262 
U. S. 679 (1923). I am unable to agree with Professor Waltersdorf (p. 36) that 
in the Ben Avon case the United States Supreme Court held that the “order of the 
commission must be reversed, on the ground of constitutional prohibition against the 
taking of private property without due process of law and adequate compensation.” 
In this suit the Ohio Valley Water Company appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court from a decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 260 Pa. Supreme Court 
289 (1918). The company’s contention was that the effect of the decision by the 
state court was to deprive it of a proper opportunity for an adequate judicial hearing 
upon its allegation of confiscation, and this, rather than any ruling by the State 
Commission, was the issue upon which the United States Supreme Court found 
in its favor. Going value was not in question before the United States Supreme 
Court, nor is it mentioned anywhere in its opinion. Ohio Valley Water Co. v. 
Ben Avon Borough et al., 253 U. S. 287 (1920). 

“238 U. S. 153 (1915). 
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So far as one is able to state on the basis of subsequent decisions, 
this represents the attitude of the Supreme Court at t] present time 
There are statements in the Denver Water Company case’ which 
‘ndicate otherwise, the court seizing upon a declaration by the master 
‘n the case, to the effect that the valuation of the physical property 
which he had pre pared “included no increment because ¢ property 


constituted an assembled and established plant” (although he had 


proceeded substantially as had the master in the Des Moines case), as 


justification for approving the master’s inclusion in the rate-base of an 
additional $800,000 to represt nt going value. This seems, however, to 


have the force only of dicta, as the going-value issue was not th 
determining factor in deciding whether the proposed rates would prov. 
confiscatory. Furthe r, the court did not hold tha th master Was 
required to make the particular allowance in order to avert co 
reversal, but simply, in eifect, that such an allowancs by hl was not 
unreasonable—“the amount allowed by him on this account is not open 
to serious question.” 

It should be borne in mind that the court is concerned only with 


whether a given valuation brought before it is confiscatory, and hene 


it 1s obligated to determine only whether going value must be included 
in order to render non-confiscatory the valuation in question. This 
was forcibly brought out in the Galveston decision. The cas vas 
brought to the Supreme Court on appeal from a decision of 1 Federal 
District Court for the Southern District of Texas, which, together with 
other findings, reversed the action of a master in allowing for deve lop 
ment cost (going value calculated by the “early deficit” rule) the sum 


of $520,000. In sustaining the action of the lower tribunal, th 


Supreme Court, speaking through Justice Brandeis, held that 
concern value and development cost, in the sense in which the master 
used these terms, are not to be included in the base value for the purpo 
of determining whether a rate is confiscatory Note that the court 
did not reject going value per se, nor did it reject gi value based 


established plant, doing business and earning money, over one not thu 
is self-evident. This element of value is a property right, and should be considered 
in determining the value of the property, upon which the owner a right to make 
a fair return when the same is privately owned although ded ted to public 
It is interesting in this connection to note that the Mi ri Public Service Com 
mission has invoked the authority of the Des Moines « » support both the 
proposition that “some allowance must be made to cover t ele nt of value,” Rs 
Capital City Water Co., P. U. R. 1925D, 41, 55, (1925), and the proposition th 
no separate allowance for going value should be made, Pine ] iv. West St. Lou 
W. & L. Co., P. U. R. 1917B, 679, 708-710 (1916) 
“Denver v. Denver Union Water Co., 246 U. S. 178 (1918 
*Galveston Elec. Co. v. Galveston, 258 U. S. 388 (1922); on p rom Galvest 
Elec. Co. v. Galveston, 272 Fed. 147 (1921). On 1 po é >t 
opinion of Justice Brandeis in Missouri ex. rel. Southwestern Bell Teleph. ( z 
Missouri Pub. Service Comm. 262 U S. 276, P. U. R. 1923C, 193,200 et seg. (1928). 
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FRIEDRICH VON WIESER, 1851-1926 


With Friedrich Freiherr von Wieser, the last of the great triumvirate 

ho founded the “Austrian School of Economics” passed away; Bohm- 

Bawerk died in 1914, Carl Menger in 1921, and on July 23, 1926, 

Wieser followed them at the age of seventy-five years. Death has de- 

ved economics of one of its ablest figures; economic theory has 
‘ed a heavy loss. 

Friedrich von Wieser was born on July 10, 1851, at Vienna and was 
descended from an old Austrian family; his father held an important 
position at the war-ministry. Both his parents had marked artistic 
inclinations and gifts which the son inherited. From his early youth 
Wieser took a lively interest in history because this science seemed to 
him the best way to obtain an understanding of social phenomena and 
social organizations. But in spite of this interest in historical research 
he took up at the University of Vienna the course of study which was 
traditional for his social class in those days: jurisprudence. He found 
Roman law particularly attractive and, indeed, late in life declared 
that the severe logical training which is involved in the study of Roman 

w had a considerable bearing upon the type and manner of his later 
investigations in economic theory. Of the three founders of the 
Austrian school, Wieser felt most vividly the necessity of systematic 
inalysis, as is apparent from the structure of his work; and probably 
this circumstance, in part at least, was due to the influence of Roman 
aw. This inference seems to be particularly sound if one considers 
that methodological problems as such were of comparatively little 
importance for Wieser and that he published hardly anything about 
such questions. Jurisprudence did not satisfy him nor his friend 
Boéhm-Bawerk. Economics had their sympathies always; but the 
economics taught at Vienna at this critical time—Lorenz von Stein 
had nothing to say to them. At this critical time of dissatisfaction Car] 
Menger’s Grundsdtze der Volkswirtschaftslehre came into their hands 
ind indicated the solution. The “Archimedian point” had been found 
and a basis had been given them upon which they could erect their own 
structure independently. The two friends had found their life’s aim. 

After graduation at the University of Vienna, he spent the years 
1875-77 with B6éhm-Bawerk in Germany studying under the leaders of 
the historical school, Knies, Roscher and Hildebrand. But in spite 
of his own historical interests, Wieser did not become an adherent of 
their method or approach. The case for economic theory as outlined 
by Menger seemed to him to be the better one. In 1884 he received a cal! 
to Prague where he was appointed to the chair of political economy in 
1889. After Menger’s resignation and withdrawal from teaching in 
1903, Wieser was offered the chair at the University of Vienna, which 
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cinal and constitutes one of the main developments of modern eco- 
c theory. 
The elaboration of the theory of imputation in a fashion which is 
ewhat in contrast to Menger’s and Béhm-Bawerk’s conce ption of 
ther with the restatement of the cost concept are the main 
ects of the second book Der natiirliche Wert (1889), Natural 
Value, English translation by Professor William Smart (1893). 
Much time elapsed before the third work appeared, a work which has 
the most important statement of the Austrian theory. In 
1914 there was published in the first volume of the Grundriss der 
Sozialékonomik, at the suggestion of Max Weber, the Theorie der 
ischaftlichen Wirtschaft. This book is the greatest systematic 
eatise that has been written by an Austrian in which the principle 


marginal utility is analyzed in all its ramifications. A _ logical 
livision of great significance is made. First, the theory of the “simple 


onomy” (Einfache Wirtschaft) is set forth, i. e. an analysis of the 

ws of those relationships which necessarily must occur if a single 

niform system of wants is brought into connection with a supply of 
mmodities, the use of which is determined by the same will that 

establishes the system of wants under consideration. Whether the 

subject of this formal system be a single individual or a large com 
inistie society does not matter; Wieser uses the latter example. 

This part of the book contains, as no longer needs to be explained, the 
eory of utility, the theory of production and the theory of 
putation. 

This theory of the “simple economy” gives the basis for the theory 
of the “social economy” in its narrower sense, as developed in the second 

art of the book. The subject is an exchange economy with prices, 
an economic system of the type represented at present by almost any 
empirical economic organization. The approach to the price economy 
by way of a theory of the “simple economy” is typical Austrian theory ; 
n Wieser’s work this approach found its clearest expression and was 
given its name. Opinions concerning the kind and quality of the con- 
nection between the two stages of the theory differ, however; Wieser’s 
and Béhm-Bawerk’s opinions are not the same, as is shown most clearly 
by their theories of distribution, though both emphasize the importance 
of the concept itself. 

The theory of prices occupies much space in this work; and Wieser 
endeavors to determine the interrelations between the different groups of 
prices. This interdependence is established in the case of demand by 
the household and in the case of supply by the physical connections 
between the different means of production (Produktionsmittel-Gemein- 

*Social Economics, translated by A. Ford Hinrichs, with a preface by Wesley 
Clair Mitchell. (New York: Greenberg. 1927. Pp. xxii, 470. $5.00.) 
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1927 | Friedrich von Wieser 673 
der Staatswissenschaft, the fourth edition of which he co-edited, and 
of which the last, Geld, still unpublished, is to replace Menger’s famous 
paper ; and finally several papers and pamphlets on currency problems, 


taxation, etc. 


Wieser never was a mere economist; even while working on econon 
problems he never lost his interest in history and sociolog\ He pu! 
lished several books on such topics as Veber Verg 
Zukunft der Osterreichischen Verfassung (1905) and a collection of 
lectures which appeared under the title Recht und Macht (1910). Th 
ideas of the latter book occupied him continuously; and they reappear 
in certain parts of the Theorie der gesellschaftlichen Wirtschaft, wher 
they serve to give the sociological background of the economic process« 
The study of sociological theories runs parallel, of course, with a livel 
interest in actual political events; and, after the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy had broken down, he expressed his views about this great 
political change in a small book: Oesterreichs Ende (1919). This 
book, one of his best writings, is classic in the spimt and straigh 
forwardness of its style as well as in the representative nature of the 
ideas it contains. During the years 1922-1925 he lectured only on 
sociology and his greatest aim was to be able to formulate the ideas 
which had moved him since his early youth. Several papers, “Macht 
psychologie” (Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, N. F. vol. 3, 1923 
and “Die Formen der gesellschaftlichen Verfassung” (trchiv fiir 
Rechtsphilosophie, vol. XVII, 1924) already contained the mai 
principles of the doctrine which in 1926 he developed systematically in 


his voluminous book, Das Gesetz der Macht (Vienna, J. Springer), 
published only a few months before his death. The significance of the 
completion of this book for Wieser personally can be realized when on 
considers that here, by the roundabout way of economic theory, h 
finally came to the type of historical-philosophical interpretation ol 
social phenomena which had always been his real goal Anyone who 
reads the autobiographic preface of this book will get an idea of 
Wieser’s attitude towards his last work. 

It would be futile at present to predict the probable effects this bool 
will have; it is certain, however, that sociology and the philosophy of 
history will have to take account of Wieser’s views; and, as a matter o 
fact, discussion about it has commenced already in Germany. It 
impossible to give, in this connection, more than a rough idea of it 
contents. Wieser investigates the relations between leader and mass, 
discusses what he calls “the law of decreasing force,” then the “law of 


small numbers,” i. e. the necessity arising from the leader-follow 
relationship in which a smaller number of men governs the larger on 
*Menger’s article “Geld” is reprinted in the second edition of his Grundsdtze d 


Volkewirtschaftslehre, Vienna, 1923. 
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COMMUNICATION 
WAGE RATES AND THE USE OF MACHINERY 


If, perchance, a further discussion of the relation of wage rates to the 


use of machinery requires an apology, my excuse must be that in spite ol 
' numerous comments called forth by Professor Hayes’ article, ther 
. to be several important objections to his thesis which have not been 


suficiently emphasized. 
Professor Hayes’ original thesis, it will be remembered, was that if, at 
, given wage level, the use of machine methods or of hand methods was a 
matter of indifference, it would continue to be a matter of indifferenc: 
however high wages might rise. “The argument may be simplified,” he 
says, “by assuming: (1) that labor is homogeneous and rewarded equally ; 
that there are only two costs in product on—labor and waiting: and 
3) that competition is perfect.”’ 
It might be said in passing that the first two assumptions definitely sever 


} } 


inv connection with some of the passages to which he takes exc: ption As 


has already been suggested, Cassel bases his argument on differences in wages 
in different industries and in different countries and likewise recognizes 
at least some other costs. ‘These other costs, as pointed out at once by 
Professor Fisher are by no means unimportant, more espe ally the costs 
due to “the scarcity of raw materials which have involved the expenditure 
of no labor in their production.” Profits too are by no means an inconsider 
ible element in costs. While they are computed on the investment, they 
are quite distinct from interest. It seems, therefore, that with the neces 
sary limitations imposed by his assumptions, and the qualifications made 
necessary by the facts of the situation, the proposition as stated by Professor 


Hayes has little practical significance. 


‘The following is a portion of a paper on the same genera ubject which was 
read at a meeting of the Michigan Ac idemy of Science in April, 1925. Some 
of the points stressed at that time have already been dis« ed in the pages and 


are therefore omitted. Some few comments have been added to deal with discussions 


since that time. But the main part of the argument is essentially the same 


“In theory the use of machinery may be resolved into ‘labor’ and ‘waiting’; so that 
the introduction of machines may be simply described the substitution of a 
certain portion of waiting for labor. But in reality this is not so. When we isk 
whether a new machine will pay or not, the price of the machine and general 
also several expenses connected with the use of the machine, e. g., those for oil o 
coal, must be regarded as given beforehand. If this is the case, the only prices 
which have any influence on the question are the wages for that special lal (italic 


in the original) which is replaced by the machine, and the rate of interest whi 
the employer of the machine has to pay.’—Cassel: The Nature and Necessity 
Interest, p. 117. 

*Professor C. O. Fisher, Amertcan Economic 
Hayes replies to this that the contribution, if an 
still be a cost to the entrepreneur. This is not ll certain. The same r 


Dec. 1923, p. 655. Professor 


materials are used for numerous purposes and an incr‘ d use for this one purps 
may have little effect on prices. True, entrepreneurs wou d be willing to pay more, 
but they are not forced to. They may not be marginal buyers at all. Besides it 
only as machines are bought that prices rise, and then what Professor Hayes say 


is impossible, has happened. 
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But Professor Hayes defined higher wages to mean “higher labor costs 
he situation here posited would not mean higher labor costs. Professor 
Graham continues, “The relative augmentation of the price of machinery 
jut nt upon the higher cost of raw materials, with the correlative failure 
ge rates to respond fully to the increase in labor skill’ will lead to 


way 


hstitution of hand for machine methods rather than the reverse. This is 


ns¢ 
nsec 


\ 


bviously a decrease, and not an increase, in labor costs. 

But allowing Professor Hayes’ assumptions to stand, it does not seem 
that the conclusion follows. If we mean by wages, real wages—and this 
seems to be the meaning given to the term in most of the discussion—an 
increase In wages can come about in only one ot two ways. Kither pro 
duction in general has become more efficient, and labor is getting at least 
, portion of the increased output, or the increase in wages must be taken 
sway from the shares of the other factors coéperating with labor. The first 
possibility would not give us incre ased “labor costs” if we mean by this 
the cost of labor per unit of output. It would seem, then, that Hayes’ case 
would be the second, where the increased wage comes out of the shares going 
to other factors. But Hayes recognizes only one other factor,—waiting 
The return for waiting is interest. To say, therefore, that the increase in 
wages comes about without an increase in output is to say that the interest 
share has fallen. And Professor Hayes admits that a fall in the rate of 
interest would make it profitable to substitute capital for labor in an in 
dustry where before it was a matter of indifference.” 

But the fall in the rate of interest is not a separate, additional, or 
accidental element in the situation. It is included in the assumption of a 
rise of wages with a fixed product. If we represent the total product by 
the rectangle P, and assume that this product is divided in a certain ratio 
between labor, and ‘waiting,’ we may draw the line D dividing the product 
into the two shares Wages—W, and Interest—I. Now to say that wages 
increase, while product remains constant, is to say that the line D, is 
moved to, say D*. But this is saying that the share I is decreased It 
can have no other meaning. In this case, then, a rise in wages would tend 
to make it profitable to use machinery in industries where before the rise 
it had been a matter of indifference. 

To assume an increase in output will not change the situation if we con 
sider a rise in wages to mean “an increase in labor costs,” as Hayes does. 
The increase in costs could come about only by labor getting all of the 
increase and, in addition, some portion of what had previously remained 
after deducting wages. 

But even if we define wages to mean day wages, instead of reward per 

"The decreased share of capital need not, of course, necessarily mean a fall in 
the rate of interest. It is theoretically possible that the supply of capital may 
decrease proportionately and the unit price remain the same. It is, furthermore, 
probable that under the conditions assumed,—i. e. a larger portion of the country 
income going into wages,—there would be some decrease in the supply of capital, 
since there is doubtless a smaller proportionate saving of wages than of interest 
But the rate of decrease is altogether uncertain. Under the circumstances the a 
sumption that “other things remain the same” seems justified, and in that case the 
rate of interest would fall. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Four Kinds of Economic Value. By Correa Moytaxn Watsn. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1926. Pp. 138.) 
“Every science needs to classify its subject matter. The purpose 
paper is to show that, just as in ethics virtue is the main theme 
ind there are several kinds of virtues, and just as in metaphysics 
susation is the main theme and there are several kinds of causes, so 
onomics value is a main theme and there are—and it should be 
recognized that there are—several kinds of value. These are uss 
value, esteem-value, cost-value and exchange-value.” The rest of the 
book is taken up with comparing, contrasting, measuring and ex 
laining the causal relations of these four kinds of value. Finally, 
a the last chapte r, the practical question is raised as to the kind of 
value in which money should be stable. Use-value is total utility 
ind of no more use to the writer than to most economists. Esteem 
lue is subjective marginal utility. “Cost is what one gives up and 
nobody else receives.” This Mr. Walsh identifies with labor and goes 
to the extreme of stating that “labor is not a commodity but a dis 
commodity.” Thus, there are described three kinds of subjective 
value and, with little recognition of the gap involved, the fourth, the 
objective kind, exchange-value. 

This is a variant of the Austrian analysis, and there follows an 
Austrian attack on Smith and Ricardo because their starting point 
was cost instead of esteem. Of more recent systems of value ex 
planation the author omits treatment. Essentially the book is in the 
stage of economic discussion of the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

Two comments should be offered. The author classifies the subject 
matter of economics as kinds of value. Is value a term or a half 
term? For the Austrian starting with his Robinson Crusoe illus 
trations, value seems the whole term. But anyone who starts with 
market price starts with market quantity. The intersection of supply 
and demand must be explained both in terms of quantity and of price 
And an analysis backward from the market to the individuals who 
compose it can only be kept real by explaining as carefully the 
quantities offered as the ratios at which they are offered. To th 
market economist, value is a half-term. A classification of half-terms 
will help him as little to explain the economic situation as would 
diagrams of one dimension on the blackboard. 

So everything depends on the point of vision. We are not free 
to see. We see in perspective. If we watch Robinson Crusoe we 
watch someone whose ends have no objective value and whose means 
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ns in other countries and will, I sincerely hope, contribute its part 
ng away with the fact that most nations work in watertight 
ents and do not take notice of what their next door neighbor 
Critically it has to be said that the presentation of the 
theories is often somewhat too sketchy and that one might 
to many points in detail, such as emphasis, omissions, etc. The 
entation of American economics seems least real of all, the author 


} 


tly never having been in this country; some schools or groups, 


; the institutionalist, appear overrated in their influence; and it 
sing to find, for instance, Allyn A. Young’s name among its 
ts It is. however, not possible to go into any discussion of the 
| schools and groups which the author compares with each 
\t the end of the book the author gives his own opinion concerning 

ire of economic theory. In predicting its future trend, so much 
ends on the individual and the national bias that I refrain from 
ticizing the author’s views on these matters. For the American 
however, I may be permitted to add that the author’s high 
nions of the prospect of the so called “neo-romantic” school in 
Germany and Austria will hardly be shared by any considerable number 

German or Austrian economists. 

Oscar Morcenstern. 


Can bridge, Massachusetts. 


NEW BOOKS 


Amonn, A. Objekt und Grundbegriffe der theoretischen Nationaldkonomi 
Leipzig: Franz Deuticke. 1927. Pp. ix, 424.) 

Bertouino, A. La politica economica di Fénelon e il pensiero politico ed 
economico del suo tempo. (Siena: Circolo Giuridico de lla R. Unive rsita 
1927. Pp. 79.) 

Fenelon was a precursor of the physiocrats. His opinions are clearly 
stated in Télemaque and in the Tables de Chaulnes 


Bonin, C. Principes de science économique. (Paris: Soc. Anon. du Recueil 
Sirey. 1926. Pp. 644). 


Bonar, J. The tables turned—a lecture and dialoque on Adam Smith and 


the classical economists. (London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. vi, 52, 
Br KHARIN, N. The economic theory of the leisure class. (New York: 


Internat. Pubs. 1927. Pp. 220. $2.50.) 

This book, a translation of a Russian work published in 1919, is not an 
economic or a sociological analysis of the leisure class, in the manner of 
Veblen, but a fundamentalist Marxian analysis of the economic theory of 


the Austrian School, and especially of Béhm-Bawerk. 

Bukharin holds to a narrow economic interpretation of the history of 
economics. “Bourgeois science has now ceased to see its goal in an 
understanding of the social relations, being occupied now only with an 
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llustrate economic principles. These questions are similar in form, 
though possibly longer, to those found in many elementary texts, but are 
arranged for Professor Edie’s own volume. teferences to cther texts are 


also given. 


FANNO, M. Contributo alla theorie economica d ] B ni Succe lan 


Milan: Universita Bocconi Editrice. 1926. Pp. 141. 

An elaborate analysis, illustrated by mathematical formulas, of the use 
of what the author calls substitutes, in the cases where there is a 
monopoly and in those where there is free competition. 


} N. Social justice, the moral oT the He nry Ford fortune. (am 


bridge: Cosmos Press. 1926. Pp. xvi, 269. 

A vigorous criticism of socialism as presented by Marx, the trade 
unionism of Gompers, and the progressiveness of La Follett The 
upbuilding of the fortune of Henry Ford is used as a text, and out of 
this story “grows a short study of American banking, corporate financ¢ 
and taxation.” 


Fay, C. R. Elements of economics. New York Macmillan 1927. 


Pp. lxviii, 631.) 

The author points to his twenty-five years of experience in secondary 
schools as indicating a valuable preparation for the work. He claims 
several particularly valuable features for the book: that it is “‘intensels 
practical, in the sense of being useful,” dicussing thrift and investments 


with unusual fulness, and inculcating a proper attitude toward hard 


handed work; and that “it is written, not from the point of view of th 
scholar and theorist but from that of the practical business man,” the 
assumption throughout being that “in business the most important factor 


is the entrepreneur or business man.’ 

None of these virtues should damn the book, for it is really clear and 
simple, and much of it should be intelligible and even interesting And 
it is ‘“pedagogically correct,” if pedagogical correctness consists in “black 
letter heads, italics, numbered paragraphs, and other crutches for th 
lame, the blind and the halt,” to use a phrase from Charles A. Beard. Th 
determination of pedagogical correctness will be a splendid contribution, 
when, if and as it is finally made; but the reviewer often wonders what 
sort of mental development really results from the use of some of our high 
school texts, and university texts as well. “Charlie, please give the eight 
arguments for a tariff.” Not seven, or nine, but just eight, of cours: 
Or perhaps it is the three factors controlling the rate of exchange, or 
the five periods in trade union history, or the thirteen arguments for 
bimetallism. 

Apparently it is necessary to litter up a book with guides and props 
and signs and tabulations, even texts for college use, but it seems un 
fortunate that so many of our pampered, hot-house weaklings are unable 
to read a book that is not so constructed and dig the meat out of it. 

All this is not meant as criticism of Professor Fay’s admirable littl 
book. The book contains numerous graphs and charts and statistical 
tables; and at the end of each chapter there is a long list of questions and 
a fair bibliography. In this, however, several of the best texts are un 
fortunately not included, among them Dean Le Rossignol’s Economics 
for Everyman, and Riley's Economics for Secondary Schools 
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task, a difficult one at best. Professor Ellwood is most de tinite , giving 
1 historical survey ot American sociology sin 1909 In v neral the 
writers begin with what they take to be the beginnings of tl ovement 
which they consider outstanding at the time of writing [Two (Gault 
ind Barnes) give brief bibliographies. In Professor Clark’s paper on 
economics the point which struck the reviewer most (aside from its general 
high quality) is the amount of influence upon American econo which 
he attributes to the French doctrine of solidarisme, sponsored « speci lly 
by M. Léon Bourgeois All the studies az ble survey of the 
pre sent status and prospects of the several fields, and will be valuable 
reading to persons at any stage of the study of any phase of social 
science. Such a book rather « spe cially ealls for a good index: the 
one supplied is too incomplete to be of value, omitting names of men 


given treatment at more than one point in the text and apparently not 
including the footnotes at all. 


HK 

Junker, P. Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre Band I] Dessau 
Diinnhaupt. 1927. Pp. iv, 83. ) 

LEHFELDT, R \. Descriptive economi New | Oxtord [ 
Press. 1927. Pp. 112. $1. 

Lenz, F. Aufrits der politischen Okonomie Stuttgart: Cotta Nf 1927 
Pp. x, 124.) 

Lexis, W. Allae meine Volkswirtschaftslehre 3rd ed Leipzig B. G 
Teubner. 1926. Pp. xv, 260. Rm. 12. 

This is the third edition of the very excellent texthook of not 
with an introduction and an appendix by Karl! Dich! 

Loria, A. Ricordi di uno studente settuaqenario Bologna: Micola 
Zanichelli. 1927. rp. 98.) 

Macek, J. Zaklady socialni politih y. Translation: Fo t of social 
policy. (Prague: Svéceny. 1925. Pp. 367. 

This volume, intended as the first part of a larger work, comprises the 
discussion of the tasks and principles of social policy. li volume to 
follow, Professor Macek promises to discuss the ways and means of social 
policy. Social policy is defined as “an endeavor toward reform of the 


social order by means of social intruments, such as public opinion, free 
or compulsory organization, legislation, regulation, ete. \ brilliant 
exposition is given of the present capitalistic organization of society, in 
which “production” is often confused with “profit” and “consumption 
with “ownership.”” Macek suggests an escape in a social order in which 
“individuals will be allowed to create capital only by saving the results 
of their own labor.” Every man should possess “‘the right to the fruits 
of his own labor,” which, in our technological civilization, can only mean 
“the right to a decent price for his labor.” Profit-sharing in industry by 
workers and elimination of excessive profits by taxation are advocated 
The philosophy underlying this exposition 
of the “just price.” The socialist concept of justice-in-distribution 
(justitia distributiva) is rejected in favor of a concept of justice-in 
exchange, “diorthotic justice’ (an Aristotelian term The advocates of 
justice-in-distribution overestimate the place of the state in human living 
together. Modern developments are in the direction of individual liberty 
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sant He condemns “mere metaphysical speculation’ on the one 
1 and emphasizes the value of hypothesis and theory on the other: 
lly he insists upon dualism of physical and mental phenomena and 
ndeterminism” or control within limits by man over his own nature and 


stinv as the only views in harmony with the common-sense facts as now 
known. He is even open-minded in regard to telepathy and occult 
phenomena. 
The one exception which must be made in giving the book general 
pproval relates to the complete absence of references for documentation 
statements or guidance for further study. Such a book should perhaps 
bove all else call for more, and should indicate where “more” may be 
found. Professor Mayer succeeds very well in the first aim; but for 
ruidance there is absolutely nothing, if we except casual exhortation in 
the text to read four books, namely Whitehead’s Introduction to Mathe 
s, Durant’s Story of Philosophy and two volumes by A. E. Wiggam 
F. H. K. 
Meus, K. Anti-Marz. Betrachtungen iiber den inneren Aufbau der 
Maraschen Okonomik. Band I. Der Produktionsproze ss des Kapitals 
Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. xii, 571. Mk. 30.) 
An able, destructive criticism of the philosophical basis of the theories 
of Marx, and a detailed exposition of the contradictions involved in his 
doctrines of value, labor, accumulation of capital and surplus valu 


OppeNHEIMER, F. Wege zur Gemeinschaft und Soziologische Streifzuge 
Munich: Max Huebner. 1927.) 


Passow, R. Kapitalis mus. Eine begrifflich terminologische Studi 2nd 
rev.ed. (Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. v, 136. M. 7.) 

A protest against the loose use of the words capitalism and the capital 

istic system which so often imply a slur, and an account of the meaning 


f these words in the writings of modern economists. 


Pipkin, C. W. The idea of social justice: a study of legislation and 
administration and the labour movement in England and France between 
1900 and 1926. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xvii, 595. $3.50.) 

Professor Pipkin undertakes to examine how the idea of social justice 
is finding new forms of expression in England and France as the result 
of the economic and social changes wrought by the more recent phas: 
of the Industrial Revolution. After an introductory survey of English 
and French social movements to 1900, he takes up his main task which, 
as expressed in his subtitle, is a study of legislation and administration and 
the labor movement in those countries between 1900 and 1926. His book, 
consequently, has two main parts, each of which is divided into two 
sections. ‘To England are devoted four chapters: two, to the various 
ameliorative acts of the legislature, and two, to the trade union move 
ment and its relation to politics. To France, also, are devoted four 
chapters: one, discussing the social legislation, and three, the trade union 
movement. W. G. S. Adams, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory 
and Institutions, Oxford, contributes an introduction to the book 

The question finally raised by this study, Professor Pipkin says, is, 
“How are faith in democracy and hope for the order of society it can 
produce related to social justice? They are related so far as the ideal 
of social justice helps to account for the reasonableness of the faith, 
and sustains the conviction that democracy and social justice are 
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tudies with Frederick List, for the published and unpublished writings 


latter on account of his intimate contact with the economic, social 

| political movements and institutions of | day in Europe and in 
America, offer exception lly promising material for historical research 
Although he was a prolit writer, List Vational System (1841) 
thie Outlines of / } ) lphia, 1827 
thout the only writings of his which have become more generally 

sible. Only recently a car | search of European and American 

by members of the List S ty ceeded in bringing together a 

Inigh complete collection of his writings and papers It includes 


ong lost American publications and his French prize essay “Systéme 
Naturel d’ Economic Pol tique 1837). next to his National System his 


t important ind extensive work on economic theory 


Dr. Sommer has drawn freely on this rieh, new source material now 


lable; and it has given him an opportunity to shed valuable new light 

me of List’s views and on a number of passages in his writings 

h hitherto had appear 1 incongru or had been wholly mis 
erstood for lack of a satistactor snowls of the surrounding facts 

In the first part ol his book Dr. So deals with List’s theory 
productive forces the effect of the nat p litical and cultural 
tors on economic lif n tradistinction t. the era of enlightenment. 
the Romanticists and the Historical School Chere follows an analysis 
f the structural composition of the National system and of the ethical 
nd political foundations of its main concepts Sommer seeks to explain 
ome of these as ¢ pressions ol List 11V1 luality and as a reflex upon 
m of his ever-changing environment The background of others he 
finds in List’s contacts and controve1 s with the classical school of 


economists. 
s with the evolution of List’s 


political and economic ideas from 1818 to 1846; and Sommer here, with 


The second part oi Sommer’s book dea 


considerable skill 1d erudition. ndertakes to trace the threads of 
historical and social philosophy it run through List’s doctrines and to 
weave them into a han ! l ystem and theory \ noteworthy 
eature of this part of So rs book, and one which will interest 
tudents of American econotr I tory in parti ular, consists in the fact 
hat Sommer here treats List { rican Outlines for the first time as a 
link in the entire chain of List ‘easoning 

An additional feature | n the very high political interest of 
Sommer’s study; for the influence of List’s ideas is noticeably increasing 
at the present time not only in Euro, ut in other parts of the world as 
well “as a guiding spirit in a vi; is and intensive nationalism combined 
with an eager sear h for some ft 1 of international coope ration.” 


Notz 


PeILHAC, L’oeuvre econo que de Je Baptist Say. Paris: Telix 
Alean. 1927. Pp. 392. 

Weppicen, W. Theorie des Ert g Jena Fischer 1927 Pp z. 
240. M. 12 


A discussion first of what is economics Has economic science any 
concern with the object to b ittained, or only with the means of 
producing and distributing mat il wealt! Next, what the author 


calls the theory of the returns on agriculture and industry, and an analysis 
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ht be fulfilled ? The reviewer contesses » a preference tor t} 


nig 
French way of stating their claim It is co ensive, elevated, and 
suggests a certain degree of national sel 

Interest in M. Siegfried’s rep mrt on ti met ( ‘ situation” centers 
in his explanation of the “unparalleled” oduction of wealth and 


= despread diffusion of comforts which he finds on everv side. and o 


the phenomena of lowering costs and falling prices on the one hand 


and rising Wages on the other. He finds the bounty of nature and the 


industry of workers important factors, of course; but he emphasizes 


more than these the organization of industry. “Mass production” 
looms large in all his discussion,x—mass production made possible by 
an assured home market of 120 millions o ple with standardized 
tastes, willing to put up with standardized products. Add to this a 
people all classes of which are given with singular devotion to tl 

creation of wealth and the marvel is ex plained. 


Explained, but not justified; for the course America has entered 


upon leads to the adoption of a set of values quite different from thos 


of Europe. 


What is absolutely new about this society which is ace mplishing such 
marvels is that in all its many aspects—even including idealism and r 
ligion—it is working toward the single goal of production It is a 


materialistic society, organized to produce thing rather than peopl 
with output set up as a god. Never before in history have social forces 
converged on so vast and so intensive a scale, in the creation of wealth. 


“This super-collectivism” is transforming “millions of working-men 
into automatons,” through the minute divisions of labor, the standard 


ization of task and the standardization of performance; and it is also 


destroying the individuality of the consumers with its standardized 


products. “Thus we are forced to conclude that the price that Americ 
pays for her undeniable material progress is the sacrifice of one aspec! 
of civilization.” 

And yet M. Siegfried pictures France as hesitating whether to go 
in for mass production, and “a house, a bath, and a car for eve ry 
workman” even at the “tragic cost” involved, or to keep to its old 
methods and preserve the originality and individuality of its workers. 
One may question whether France has a choice in the matter any mor 


than America has had. One wonders, also, whether France, if she had 


a choice, would not yield to “Fordization” as unconditionally as we 
have for the sake of the creature comforts which it would bring. How 
ever that may be, M. Siegfried performs a service in pointing o 
real dangers that lurk in a national income of 90 b yns a year, and 
in the regimentation of the soci ty necessary to produce it. 
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legislation or administration of which any government is capable in a given 
Pn [here was no limit to the call on creative abil ty in a nation barely 
recovered from twenty-two years of war, shaken by ill-comprehended eco 
re ic change, and bewildered by a growth in its own numbers without 
precedent in history. Judged as governments are perhaps entitled to be 


judged, not by what proved practicable in a later and more experienced day, 
nor by what reformers and poets dreamed and were not called upon to 
; complish, but by the achievements of other governments of their own day, 
that of Britain in the late twenties of the nineteenth century makes a 
creditable showing (p. 316). 

The alleged tendencies towards a systematic application of laissez 
faire are discussed with the conclusion: “Certainly there was not much 
dogmatic objection to interference in the mind of the average legislator” 

(p. 335). Particular statutes were repealed because they were 

ineffective; there was hesitation about making regulations which could 

not be executed ; but the re Was little **reasone d pre lerence to so called 

economic freedom.” Throughout the book there is this same quality 

of judgment, which avoids the sweeping condemnation of radical critics 

as well as the indiscriminate enthusiasms of a Ure. 

Despite the high standard of achievement set by the author, there 
are differences of degree. The most notable contributions are in the 
fields: population and its problems, agriculture, and banking. Under 
the first of these hearings we must include the discussion of the increase 
of population and its causes, the analysis of the relation of growing 
statistical knowledge to the work of Malthus, the problems of housing 
and public health, and the poor laws. Although good use has been 
made of recent monographs, these chapters are surprisingly fresh and 
stimulating. The history of poor-law administration is unmatched 
even in the notable literature that exists on the subject. The 
description of the aspect of England in 1920 and the chapters on agri 
culture contain more actual information and a more discriminating 
interpretation than any one of the special works in that field. Th 
chapters on banking make a comparable contribution to the history of 
banking from 1820-47. 

The chapters on industry, communications, and commercial policy 
do not achieve similar distinction. The \ do not add as much to 
existing literature and do not free the reader from real dependence upon 
concurrent use of the special literature in the various fields. Many 
technical features of the canal and railway development are not 
explained ; and no attempt is made to deal with the technical changes 
in the iron and steel trades. All these matters are considered primarily 
from the corporate point of view; with a recognition of growth and of 
growth factors, but without detailed treatment of technical innovation. 
Three graphs on the production and export of iron and coal are 


unfortunately, plotted on the arithmetic scale, though the semi- 
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development of hydro-electric power on the program already 
ler way when Fascism seized power. About two million kilowatts 
available in 1925, with another quarter of a million in prospect in 

he next three years. But this development had to serve an equipment 
vith a gross capacity of nearly eight billion kilowatt hours per annum 
to W hich six billion lire had been poured. As Mr. McGuire shows, 
there are very definite limitations to the possibility of hydro-electric 
development, dictated by the exhaustion of economically exploitable 


rces. The only prospects for fuel relief lie in the distillization at 


ww temperature of the considerable lignite deposits by means of the 
new German process now reported to be commercially feasible. 

Agriculture appears to be hopelessly incapable of supplying the 
esent population, to say nothing of Mussolini’s projected sixty 
lions whom he would hold in the hive by shutting off emigration and 


encouraging even more rapid breeding. The total area of tillable 
ind can be increased by little more than four per cent beyond the 1923 
figures of 46.9 per cent of the total area of all lands. That has meant, 
ind failing an agronomic revolution of technique will mean, the im 
portation of at least thirty per cent of the total amount of cereals 
consumed. 

From these figures it readily appears that Mr. McGuire’s scepticism 
is to any prolonged improvement in the 1925 adverse trade balance of 
ibout eight billion paper lire (one and one half billion gold lire) is 
t} oroughly justified. One is only tempted to question his optimistic 
estimate that “the expenditure of tourists must have amounted to 
fully 700 millions gold” (p. 45) in estimating the invisible service items 
of Italy’s trade balance. Even allowing the maximum figure of 1,600 
llions gold for Italy’s income, Mr. McGuire shows that interest 
charges would make a yearly deficit of about 300 million gold liré 
which would have to be borrowed. In short, Italy continues to be, as 
she has been for at least fifty years, increasingly dependent upon inter 
national economic developments. Her own inadequate supply of liquid 
or working capital makes her industry more than usually subject to 
its precarious strategic position. 

Fascism can claim to have managed its budgetary and currency 
problems well, according to this analysis which accepts Fascist figures 
en bloc. Mr. McGuire, in common with most foreign critics, hardly 
does justice to the heroic retirement of war charges and the internal 
loans by the governments preceding Fascism. It was generally thought 
by Italian economists that the program of the parliamentary govern- 
ments would have produced a balanced budget by 1924 or by 1925. 
Aside from the disappearance of strikes, a phenomenon by no means 
limited to Fascist Italy in the years of increasing sanity, 1923-1925, 
Fascism offered little change in the general current of economic life 
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Bonn, M. J. Geld und Geist. Vom Wesen und Werden d. amerikan. 
Welt. (Berlin: S. Fischer. 1927. Pp.191. M.6 


Brace, W. H. Creative knowledge: old trades and new science New 
York and London: Harper. 1927. Pp. xii, 258 

Contains chapters on “The trade of the sailor; “The trade of the 

smith;” “The trade of the weaver;” “The trade of the dyer;” “The trade 


of the potter;” and “The trade of the miner.” 


Brentano, L. Eine Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Enqlands 
Band I. Von den Anfangen bis gegen Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts 
Band II. Die Zeit des Merkantilismus. Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp 
viii, 396; 453. ) 


Dawson, W. H. Richard Cobden and foreign policy. A critical expo 
sition with special reference to our day and its problems London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1927. 12s. 6d.) 


Day, C. The distribution of industrial occupations in England, 1841-18¢ 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xxviii 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 149 
The present paper was sketched in outlines at the meeting of th 
American Economic AssociaATION in 1925; and those who were then 
present at the Round Table on economic history will find the promise of 
Professor Day’s paper abundantly fulfilled. The census reports on 
occupations have been analyzed with regard to the territorial distribution 


i 


presumed to afford a substantial clue to the character of the market for 
the products. National, provincial, and local markets can be distinguished 
The returns for 1841, which admit of more comprehensive tabulation, 
reveal vividly the limitations of national distribution in the pre-railroad 
period. The proportion of persons employed outside of London in pro 
duction for the national market was forty-seven per cent of the total; 
this is substantial, but its significance is somewhat qualified by the larg 
contribution of industries in the textile group to this figure. Three 
quarters of this national group consisted of textile workers and associated 
trades. The provincial market employed twelve per cent of the total 
the local market, forty-one per cent. Centralization of production had 
thus made slight headway except in a relatively small number of trades 
The material is presented in great detail, with many refinements of 
statistical treatment; so that the paper is indicative of the beginnings of 


of the personnel. The degree of dispersion or concentration has been 


new applications of statistical method to industrial and economic history 
The interest and importance of the study lies only in part in the direct 
significance of the analysis of production in England at that date. It 


ean probably be shown that the structure of these markets in 1841 was not 
notably different from their structure in 1700, or even earlier. Professor 
Day’s careful study thus marks an important step forward in the analysis 
of markets. It will serve as a standard for comparison with the earlier 
as for the later period. It adds materially to the evidence of the 
importance of the changes that follow the decade 1830-40, and places 
more emphasis upon the second phase of the Industrial Revolution. 
Dietz, F. C. A political and social history of England New York 
Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xx, 772. #4.) 
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IL. S. R. (Union of Socialist Re} ld 


wwoHarbT, G. Finanzielles Jahrbuch. Jahrgang 60, Band | Oester- 
h Staatsschuld Oecesterreich-Ungarns juidation Band II 
( hoslovakei. Finacui rocenka Ceskosl nska Band III Juaqo 
n Financijalni qodisnjak Juqoslavi}« Wien: ¢ pas-Verlag. 
1927 
Liev, D. K. China’s industries and finance } nq a series of studies in 
( nese industrial and financial question Peking: Chinese Govt 
au of Econ. Information, in Ho Yen. 927. 2 gol 
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LippincotTrT, I Economic development of the United States 9nd rev 


1 New York: Appleton. 1927. Pp. xvi, 691 $3.50 


LipPINCOTT, I and TucKER, H R Econom 1? 1 SOC ral history of the 
United States. New York: Appleton. 1927 Pp. xxiii, 635 


Longe, E. C. The account book of a Kentish estate, 1616-1704 British 
Acad Ly records of social and econ history London: Milford 1927 

532. 31s. 6d.) 

McDannaxtp, A. H. and McDonne tut, J. B., editor The Americana 
annual, an ene ylope dia of current events, )27. New York and 
Chicago: Americana Corporation. 1927. Pp. 917 


McGuire, C. E. Italy’s economic international position. New York: 


Macmillan London: Allen & Unwin 1926 Pp. xviii, 588 $3 
12s 

Matuiez, A. La vie chéere et le mouvement social sous la terreur Paris 
Payot. 1927. Pp. 620. 32fr 

Mencer, A. Das biirg rliche Recht und di besitzlosen Volksklasse 
5th ed (Tiibingen: H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 1927 Pp. xii, 


241. 

This is the fifth edition of Menger 
partiality of the German civil code of 1888, the fi 
published in 1890. Although the author’s criticism is directed against 
German law and procedure, the principles for which it stands ar 


applicable in other countries where the laws are made by the classes who 


nt protest against the 


st edition having been 
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Nogaro, B. Finances et politique Paris: M. Giard. 1927. Pp. viii, 
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) 


Owen, R. L. The Russian imperial cons , 1892-1914 New York 
Albert & Charles Boni. 1927. Pp. x, 212. #2 

Porri, L’evoluzione economica tal "ultimo cinquentennio 
(Rome: Stab. Tipo. C. Colombo 1926 

Porwin, M. A. Cotton mill people of the Piedmont. Studies in hist., 
econ., and public law, no. 291. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1927. $3.) 
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York Woopson, C. G., editor. Free negro owners ¢ the United S 
together with Absentee ownership of s in ft United Sta 
mesday a ie (Washington: Assoc. for the Study of Negro Life and Hist 
sconsin 1924 Pp. viii, 78.) 

Wootery, W. K. The relation of Thomas Jeffer to Ap ” 
ational, y, 1783-1798. Johns Hopkins Univ. studies in hist. and pol iem 
eltwirt series 45, no. 2. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Pres 1927 Pp 

128 
. { re général. (Paris: Librairie Larousse 1927 P} i, 1151 
a. 4 useful international reference book res r in s spec 
ditions The States man's Yearbook. Preliminary chapters summarize data on 
population, agriculture and industry, banking and finance, and commer 
ae [he index covers 40 pages 
inistér, 
fusschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeuqunqs- und A jungen a 
usiness utschen Wirtschaft. Verhandlungen und Berichte Allgeemeiner Teil 
Vollsitzungen des Ausschusses ), Band I. serlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn 
1927. Pp. 176.) 
effects In addition to the text of the German law of April 15, 1926, provid 
publ for an investigation of the conditions surrounding production and distr 
59. bution in German economic life, the minutes of t first f sessions held 
ers of by the special Enquéte-Commission are given \n address on economic 
15s investigations in England and the United States (pp. 96-115) and a 
: emorandum outlining a working plan for the commission (pp. 168-175 
pores both by Professor Bernhard Harms, Kiel | ersity, deset pecia 
Guild ittention. Among well-known German economists who are 1 ber I 
Univ the Commission, besides Harms, are Biicher, Eulenburg and Sering 
The full report and minutes of the Enquéte will appear in fi serie 
ation W N 

The Canada year book, 1926: the official statistical a ual « t r rces 

York history, institutions and social and economic conditions of tl] Do } 
Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Offic 1927 Pp ' , 1057 

t and Credit position of Hungary. Bull. no. 5. New York: Institute of Internat 

pkins Finance. 1927. Pp. 11 

Les forces économiques de la Rouman n IY Bucarest Bure 
n den d’Etudes de la Banque Marmorosch. 1927 Pp. 144 
tinus G rmany’s economiu developme nt dur the half of tl 

Berlin: Reichs-kredit gesellschaft. Aktiengesellschaft 1927 
with Inte rnational Economic Conference. Series 1 lustria, Fin nd, G7? 
elop Britain, Luxe mbourg, Netherlands, Swede Series 2: Italy, Latvia 
iding Norway, Portugal. Series 3: Bulgaria, Esto , Hungary, Kingd of 
apter the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Geneva: League of Nations, Econ 
onies and Finan. Section. London: Constable & Co. 1927 
ves a Jahrbuch der deutschen Sozialdemokratie fiir das Jahr 192¢ Hrsg. vom 
ncial Vorstand d. Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands Berlin: J. H 
Iring W. Dietz Nachf. 1927. Pp. viii, 520 
ional The local authorities handbook of New Zealand, ~4 - . 
Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1927. Pp. x, 782. 7s. 6d 
YY. Present-day Japan, 1927. English supplement of the Osaka A ind th 


27 Tokyo Asahi. (New York: N. Y. Bureau, 308 World Bidg 1927 
Pp. 139.) 
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FirzranpotpH, H. E. and Hay, M. D. The rural industries of England 
nd Wales. Il. Decorative crafts and rural potteries. Oxford Univ. 
\eric. Econ. Research Inst. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. 
Pp. 180. $1.75.) 

FrankEL, H. Co-operation and competition in the marketing of maize in 
South Africa. (London: P. S. King. 1927.) 


Hannay, A. M., compiler. Bounties on agricultural products: a selected 
iography. U. S. Dept. of Agric., Agric. Econ. Bibliog. no. 20. 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1927. Pp. 128, mimeographed. ) 


Harucock, J. S. Practices and costs of cotton-gin operation in North- 
Central Texas, 1924-25. U.S. Dept. of Agric., technical bull. no. 13. 
Washington. 1927. Pp. 59. 15c.) 

Hveparp, W. H. Cotton and the cotton market. 2nd ed. (New York: 
\ppleton. 1927. Pp. xii, 503.) 

Innis, H. A. The fur-trade of Canada. (Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1927. Pp. 172.) 

lackson, W. W. Fur and game resources of Manitoba. (Winnipeg: In 
dustrial Development Board of Manitoba. 1926. Pp. 55.) 

Describes the fur bearing animals, the fur industry and game resources 
of Manitoba. Includes valuable maps, graphs and tables showing the 
distribution and production of various grades of fur. 


Jones, L. M. Summary of mineral production in foreign countries, 1920 


i924. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Mines. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1927. Pp. iv, 441-516. 15c.) 
Karz, F. J. Mineral resources of United States, 1923. Part 1. Metals. 
Part 2. Non-metals. (Washington: Supt. Does. 1927. $1 each.) 
First part covers gold, silver, copper, lead, platinum and allied metals, 
bauxite and aluminum, quicksilver; second part, sulphur and _ pyrites, 
magnesium and its compounds, fluorspar and cryolite, fuel briquets 


Krause, H. Die Agrarreformen in Lettland und Estland. (Berlin: Sack. 
1927. Pp. 71.) 

Kuczynsk1, R. Deutschlands Versorgung mit Nahrungs und Futtermitteln. 
Teil 1. Statistische Grundlage. Teil 2. Pflanzliche Nahrungs und 
Futtermittel. Teil 3. Tierische Nahrungs und Futtermittel. (Berlin: 
Julius Springer. 1926. Pp. vii, 176; 406; 147.) 

In Part 1, “Statistical Bases,” prepared in collaboration with Dr. P. 
Quante, the authors make commendable efforts to compile and analyze the 
labyrinthian phases of the bases of Germany’s statistics on food and feed 
production, importations, and consumption. Much space is given to 
German census and crop and livestock estimating methodology since 1873. 
These descriptions are very necessary to those attempting to study, 
effectively, Germany's food and feed supply. They are also useful as 
bases when making production, importation, and consumption comparisons 
with other countries where similar information may be available. 

Part 2, “Vegetable Foods and Feeds,” commends itself as a statistical 
handbook of Germany’s crop production, imports, and utilization. Most of 
the four hundred pages are given over to chronological tabulations of crop 
data together with texts explaining pre- and post-war changes. The book 
covers such a wide scope of crops that little room is left for significant 
details of the more important crops. 
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Sancuez, J. La reforma agraria italiana y la futura reforma espagnola. 
Madrid: Ed. Voluntad. 1927. Pp. 223.) 


Seesoum, M. E. The evolution of the English farm. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 376.) 

Suepperson, A. B., editor. Cotton facts. Edition of 1926. New York: 
Shepperson Pub. Co. 82 Beaver St. 1926. Pp. 256.) 

Tuomas, E. The economics of small holdings. A study based on a survey 
of small scale farming in Carmarthenshire. (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 1927. Pp. xii, 132. ts. 6d.) 

DampreR-WHETHAM, C. Politics and the land. Cambridge: Cambridge 


Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. x, 215. 6s.) 

These two publications of the Cambridge University Press represent 
almost the opposite poles of discussion of the economics of agriculture. 
The former is a detailed report of “an extensive and intensive survey of 
a community of small-holders,” made as a thesis study for the purpose of 
“revealing something of their true economic position.” It is thus one 
segment of the scientific study of British agricultural economics being 
developed through the university. 

In contrast to this, Dampier-Whetham’s Politics and the Land repre- 
sents the broad and easy philosophizing of a university-trained farmer 
upon agriculture as a national issue in England today. He undertakes to 
explain the reasons for the present distressed condition of the industry 
and prospects for remedy. As for causes, he swallows whole the price 
philosophy developed in Enfield’s The Agricultural Crisis. As for 
remedies, he is particularly concerned to demonstrate the impracticability 
of land nationalization. 

E. G. N. 


National Fertilizer Association. Proceedings of the third annual con- 
vention, held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 6-9, 1927. (Wash- 
ington: Nat. Fertilizer Assoc., 616 investment Bldg. 1927. Pp. 194.) 


Proceedings of the International Conference on Bituminous Coal: new 
developments in utilization. (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Inst. of Technology. 
1927. Pp. xi, 830.) 

Report of Royal Commission in respect to lumber industry, 1927. 
(Fredericton, N. B.: King’s Printer. 1927. Pp. 15.) 

The report recommends the reduction of stumpage duties, as a measure 
of relief for the lumber industry in New Brunswick. 


Statistical review of the wool and wool textile trades, 1912-284 London: 
H. Dawson & Co. 1926. Pp. xix, 86. 10s. 6d.) 


Per la vittoria del grano. (Rome: Camera di Commercio e Industria di 
Roma. Ufficio di Statistica. 1927. Pp. 83.) 


Wheat studies. Vol. III, nos. 4 and 5. The McNary-Haugen plan as 
applied to wheat. (Stanford University, Calif.: Food Research Institute. 
1927. Pp. 177-234, 235-264.) 

The analysis of operating problems and the economic consequences of 
the McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief legislation as applied to wheat 
is based in No. 4 on the assumption that an attempt will be made to 
raise domestic prices to a level 50 cents a bushel above the Winnipeg 
price and that tariff changes will be made accordingly. In No. 5 the 
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vegetable fibres, particularly with reference to the influence of light, 
temperature, acids, and oxidizing agents. There are also chapters on 
rugs, knit goods, bleaching, dyeing, and other mechanical processes. The 
olume is fully illustrated and is a helpful background for those interested 
in the textile industry. 
Woop, L. S. and Witmore, A. The romance of the cotton industry in 
England. (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 288. 5s.) 


~ 


Editor’s reference book on cement and concrete, 1927 edition. (Chicago: 
Portland Cement Assoc., 33 W. Grand Ave. 1927. Pp. 56.) 
Year book of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 1927. 
Boston: Association, 80 Federal Street. 198". Pp. 331.) 
Contains statistical data showing wages and cost of living in England, 
New Bedford and Fall River. 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


Brosseau, A. J. The field of the motor bus. Address delivered before Bus 
Div.. Am. Automobile Assoc., at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, June 15, 1927. 
New York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison 
Ave. 1927. Pp. 11.) 

Eaton, J. The story of transportation. (New York and London: Harper. 
1927. Pp. 52.) 

Finptay, L. T., editor. The shipping world year book, a desk manual in 
trade, commerce and navigation. (London: Shipping World Offices. 
1927. Pp. 1496. 21s.) 

Freeman, E. A., compiler. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
and its subsidiaries: a bibliography. (Washington: Bureau of Railway 
Economics Library. 1927. Pp. v, 378, mimeographed. ) 

An extended bibliography on cyclostyled sheets, covering a century of 
the company’s records. The names of libraries in which the material may 
be found are assigned to each title. For the most part the entries are in 
chronological order. 

James, F. C. Cyclical fluctuations in the shipping and the shipbuilding 
industries. Thesis. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1927 
Pp. 91.) 

Larkin, M. J. Moral aspects of railroad valuation. Thesis. (Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. of America. 1927. Pp. vi, 105.) 

MacDona.Lp, A. F., editor. Planning for city traffic. Annals, vol. 
CXXXIII, no. 222. (Philadelphia: American Acad. of Pol. and Soc. 
Science. Sept., 1927. Pp. 264.) 

MacE.wer, R. S. Port development. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1926. Pp. xv, 456.) 

Pescnaup, M. Politique et fonctionnement des transports par chemin de 
fer pendent la guerre. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
1927.) 

Stitt, A. Electric power transmission. 3rd ed. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1927. Pp. xvii, 412. $4.) 
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W. Ube r dic Be ungen 2u ise hen lu S¢ nhande l und Volkswohl 
{ Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. 24. 


sic, F. W. International trade New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 
5) 


IMMERM ANN, K. Des Krise nprot tem in der neuren nationalidkonomischen 


Theorie. (Halberstadt: H. Meyer’s Buchdr., Abt. Verl. 1927. Pp. ix, 
145. 
erce extérieur de la République Tchécoslovaque en 1925. Part 1. 


Commerce spécial. Part 2. Importation et exportation sous le régime 
le la prise en note et transit. Prague: L’Office de Statistique. 1926. 
Pp. xxvi, 549; xv, 193.) 

reign trade in 1927. Official report of the fourteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention held at Detroit, Mich., May 25-27, 1927. New York: 


Convention Headquarters, India House, Hanover Sq. 1927. Pp. 579. 
$2.50. ) 
American trade relations. Addresses delivered at a joint session of 
the foreign commerce group meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the delegates to the Third Pan American Commercial 
Conterence, May 4, 1927. Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S. 1927. Pp. 25.) 

tical report on the trade and shipping in the Dominion of New Zealand 
or the year 1926. Parts 1 and 2. (Wellington: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1927. Pp. vi, 386; xviii, 102. 10s., 2s. 6d.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


NEW BOOKS 


rkins, P. M. Factory management (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1926. 


Pp. xiii, 386. $5.) 

This volume is planned for students who have already taken a general 
course in business administration and have some conception of the more 
important business functions and their inter-relationships. The adminis 
tration of personnel is only touched upon, being treated in a separate book. 
Among the topics discussed are functions of administration; the internal 
organization, selection and equipment; power production and trans 
mission; plant layout; construction of a factory building; its maintenance ; 
materials; selection of the workers; standards; routing; time studies; 
fatigue; classification; scheduling; buying materials; storing; inspection; 
stock keeping; and records. 
arty, B. C. I. Yield per cent problems, long and short term leases, 
installment loans. II. Building loan tables, 8] ecial interest rates, 
insurance plan payments. III. Monthly payments, periodical install 
ments, compound interest. (Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Printing & 
Binding House. 1927. Pp. 95, 27, 64. $12.50.) 
value as well as original cost: a discussion 
of the necessity and desirability of accounting for value as we ll as original 
cost, with a suggested procedure for its accompl shment. (Atlanta and 
Milwaukee: American Appraisal Co. Montreal: Canadian Appraisal Co, 
1927. Pp. 111.) 
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H P. 7 he cont »l oT r rdu tion ( icago ind York 
Shaw. London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. x, 132 
m3 Do we need calendar reform? Official pubs.. vol. \ III. no. 


New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountant 1927 Pp 


D. I Cooperative owneée rship: a brief pres tion of facts 

wed {1 the standpoint of owner and occupa New York: D. L 
Elliman & Co. 1927. Pp. 18.) 

snpT, F. and BorGersrope, F. von lecounting procedure for 


systems New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ 927 


rn, J. A. Material control and stockl:eeping Chicago and New 
York: Shaw. London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. vii, 133 
OSTER, W. 7. and Care HINGS, W. Business re thout 1 buyer Boston 
Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. xx, 205. $2 


This book pres¢ nts a re-statement, in popular form, of the ideas and 
arguments contained in the authors’ earlier published volumes: Money and 


Profits. It is writte n, the authors te ll us, tor those people : who ré alls 


wanted to know the gist of what we had to say, but who—strangely 


ugh—had resisted every temptation to rev: in the statistics and 
harts and abstract theories which run on through eight hundred page 
of those earlier publications. The “temptation” referred to, no doubt, 
consisted in part in the substantial prize offered for the best adverse 
criticism of the second of these volumes, Profits 

\ notice of this latest publication of the Pollak Foundation for Eco 
nomic “Research” does not offer the occasion for an extended criticism 
of the authors’ argument on under-consumption, which argument, of 
course, finds its way into the pages of this book A mere mention of 
the new features included herein will suffice to indicate the character of 
the work. Prominent among these is a chapter on the installment system, 
in which it is implied that under-consumption is the fundamental cau 
of the increasing prevalence of installment selling (p. 59) and that, had 
it not been for this new method of selling, a large part of the goods 
produced in recent vears would not have been sold at all p. 61 An 
obvious reflection is, of course, that without installment selling thes¢ 
goods would not have been produced at all—a reflection which occurs 
to the authors themselves as soon as it serves the purpose of their 
irgument. The rest of this chapter and a large part of the next are 
devoted to working up the argument to the grand climax which appear 
in the following sentence: “The present material prosperity of the United 
States is due chiefly to the automobile” (p. 100) 

A chapter follows on “The new Italian renaissance,” the evident intent 
of which is to convert Premier Mussolini to the authors’ way of thinking 
a rather futile endeavor, one would say off-hand 
as much chance of reforming Mussolini as economists have of reformit 
Foster and Catchings—which isn’t much (see preface, p. vii Several 
miscellaneous chapters on foreign trade, stabilizing the dollar, and Henry 
Ford’s policies, fill out the book. It is regrettable that the authors did 


not devote at least one of these chapters to their proposals for the scientifi 


distribution of public works as a remedy for under-consumption. 
Business Without a Buyer quite obviously represents another stage 
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927 | Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, E rchanges "15 
xccounting should have fallen into disus¢ But it hardly seems th 
unction of this treatise to serve as an asylum for a foundling abandoned 
by its progenitor.” Then again it may perhaps shock the conscience to 
find in the index at page 546 “Mike, love of, 256. But in spite of its 


vity this is a profound and serious book written with a clarity which 
surprising to several students who had struggled fruitlessly with 
some of the other well-known texts on the subject. References to other 
writers and to court and other decisions abound throughout the book 
In the words of the author, “Hence in this treatise there are presented 


somewhat divergent, and at times perhaps contradictory, statements 

recognized authorities”...... “for a similar reason much reference is 

ide to the opinions of courts, the rulings of commissions, and even to 
formulations of statute law 

In conclusion the reviewer cannot do better than reiterate the words 


f Colonel R. H. Montgomery in his review of this book in the June. 1927 


mber of thi Accounting Review: “On the whole Professor Hatfield has 
produced a fine book and I feel dee ply grateful that I was given the 
opportunity of reading and reviewing it. I commend the book without 


hesitation to everyone interested in accounting.” 
\ W HaANson 
Houser, J. D. What the employer thinks. Executives’ attitude toward 


ployees. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. viii, 226 
£9 50 
Hutverson,G. R. Personnel. (New York: Ronald. 1927. Pp. xi, 400 
$4.50.) 
This volume belongs to the business administration series, under the 


editorship of James O. McKinsey. The author is connected with th 
planning divisions of the Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., and has 
previously been associated with the Burroughs Adding Machine Com 
pany and Montgomery Ward & Company. The volume treats of th 
nature and purpose of personnel work, job analysis, sources of labor 
supply, methods of interviewing, hiring, testing applicants, the determi 
nation of wage rates, transfer and promotion, employee training, personnel] 
records, tardiness, absence and vacations. Sixty-six forms are included 
in the text. 

Huntineton, C. W. Enclaves of economic rent for the year 1926, being 
a compendium of the legal documents involved, together with a historical 
description. 7th annual vol. (Harvard, Mass.: Fiske Warren. 1927. 
Pp. x, 264.) 

Hurtincer, E. P. The law of salesmanship New York: Appleton. 
1927, Pp. xiii, 250. $2.50.) 

Isaac, M. Facts about bankruptcy you ought to know. New York: 
American Bankruptcy Review. 1927. Pp. 347.) 

Jones, F. D. Historical development of the law of business competition. 
Reprinted from the Yale Law Journal of June, November and December, 
1926, and January, 1927. (Washington: Author. 1927. Pp. 104.) 

Abundantly annotated. 
Keever, F. Y. and Haase, A. E. The advertising agency, procedure and 


practice. (New York: Harper. 1927. Pp. xviii, 292. $6 
Knapp, J. W. Store management and business organization. New York: 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1927. Pp. xx, 373.) 
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Mircuect, W. N. Purchasing. (New York: Ronald 1927 Pp. xiii, 
$4.50. ) 

This volume, like that by Hulverson on Personnel, mentioned above. 
helongs to the business administration series, edited by James O 
McKinsey. The author is instructor of production control in the School 

Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago, and was formerly 
issistant engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. The 
text deals with the various problems involved in purchasing, including a 
liscussion of classification as to raw materials, semi-manufactured goods 


| finished goods, the selection and purchase of equipment, relation of 
purchasing department to the organization, training the staff, records 
ind reports, purchase budget, method of inventory control. Forty-two 
forms supplement the text. 


Moon, P. T., editor. Stabilizing business. Proceedings, vol. XII, no. 3 
New York: Acad. of Pol. Sci., Columbia Univ 1927. Pp. xi, 152 


Contains addresses and papers presented at the semi-annual mecting 
‘the Academy of Political Science of the City of New York, April 8, 


1927. Among the papers are: “Growth of production and the rising 
standard of living,” by Woodlief Thomas; “The modern technique of 
iss production and its relation to wages,’ by Paul H. Douglas; and 
What the federal reserve system is doing to promote busine tability,” 


vy W. Randolph Burgess. 


Morey, L. Manual of municipal accounting New York: Wiley 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1927. Pp. ix, 187 

Munn,G.G. The paying teller’s department New York: Bankers Pub 
Co. 1927. Pp. 186. $1.25.) 

Mureny, J. A. and Brock, J. Buying. New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 1927. Pp. xx, 332.) 


NaetHer, C. A. Problems in business correspondence. (New York 
McGraw-Hill. 1927. $2.) 
Raine, W. P. Elements of business law. Part 1. (Washington: Hayworth 


Printing Co., 629 G St., N. W. 1927. 


Ruoapes, E. L. Introductory readings in marketing: commodity character 
stics and marketing functions. (Chicago and New York: Shaw 1927 


Pp. ix, 752.) 

Ricumonp, K. C. Accounting for capital assets. Official pubs., vol. VIII, 
no. 22. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1927. Pp 
1021-1030. ) 


Riptey, W. Z. Main Street and Wall Street. (Boston: Little Brown 
1927. Pp. vii, 359. $2.50.) 


toorsacn, G. B. Import purchasing: principles and problems Chicago 
and New York: Shaw. London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xv, 459.) 


Scunewer, G. A. California real estate: principles and practices New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1927. Pp. xix, 921. $10.) 

“The purpose is to present in a comprehensive yet practical manner 
the principles governing ownership, control, transfer, and valuation of 
real property, and real estate securities.” An exhaustive treatise, with 
200 forms of contracts, liens, notes, deeds, et 
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d in method, comprehensiveness and brilliancy of treatment suggests 
the work of the classical economists. 

Intangible assets, according to Dr. Yang, are determined bv future 
earnings which are inherently indefinite, indeterminate and unrealizabl 
intil sale of the business as a whole. Intangibles must have an exchange 
ilue. This value depends upon a surplus of a differential or monopolistic 
:racter, and, therefore, does not enter into the cost of production, except 
when purchased. As certain tangible assets, such as accounts receivabl: a 
ire immaterial, immateriality is rejected as a test of intangibility. Two 
criteria are accepted by Dr. Yang; one, the impossibility of selling, 
separating, or transferring the asset apart from the business; the other, 
the necessity of attributing or imputing (the author calls it “assigning 
the value to the asset. The value of tangibles does not require imputation 
It is assumed that they have either a separate sales value or a repro 
duction cost on which normal income is computed 

The capitalization of intangibles not purchased, Dr. Yang points out, 
would equalize the rate of earnings on capitalization and therefore de stroy 
t! advantages of comparison among enterprises. Nevertheless he 
approves, or at least permits, the capitalization of intangibles provided 
their value can be determined independently of the income records 
either by direct development cost; or, as rarely occurs, by market value 
independent of the business. He shows, however, that appreciation of 
intangibles on the market-value basis merely serves to show current 
values, since the problem of replacement does not obtain, and, therefore, 
values for replacement are not to be built up through realized de 


preciation. 


Dr. Yang’s analysis of intangibles generally is particularly } tratin 
He shows that the goodwill of employees and the goodwill of bankers ar 
significant, just as is the goodwill of customers. Production costs may 
be reduced either through industrial goodwill or through increased sales 
volume resulting from commercial goodwill. Going value and location 

value are shown to be almost identical with goodwill; franchise value is 


called the right to keep goodwill; trade marks, trade names, labels, brands, 
|. Patents 


i 
} ‘lu 
he e@Xciusive 


packages, etc., are termed representations of consumer goodwi 
and trade secrets are the exclusive right to sell a product or t 
right to use a process of manufacture; and, like goodwill, these rights 
represent either differential or monopolistic advantages 

Purchased intangibles, as Dr. Yang points out, are subject to depreci 
ation. Certain authors have been confused on this point because they 
have assumed that current earnings are a reliable basis for testing the 
value of these assets. But purchased intangibles can vanish altogether, 
and it is practically impossible to distinguish between them and intangibles 
developed in the business. If purchased intangibles are not written off 
as they disappear and are displaced by developed intangibles, revenues 
will be overstated and the intangible account be validated by the capitali 
zation of the proprietor’s efficiency. The period of depreciation is 
logically that for which earnings were capitalized. But the author is not 
clear in his discussion of the entry of the depreciation charge. On the 
one hand he advocates a charge to operations; and on the other, he states 
that estimated excess income should not be charged to current earnings 
Later he deducts advances for goodwill from revenues 

The final chapter considers intangibles in corporate and partnership 
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tement Bares, W. M. Digest and comparison of, and notes upon « j ud 

the Missouri corporation laws relating to manufac turi and busi» 
panies by House Bill no. 442 St. Loui Mercantile Tr ( 
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a Casser, G. Neuere monopolistische Tendenzen in Indust l Has 
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Cotuines, H. T. Die Kapitalexpansion der V ere ten Staate n Lat 

linned umerika. (Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. 24 
Foing Kriicer, W. Die modern Kartellorganisation der d 

‘apit Moderne Wirtschaftsgestaltungen, Heft 11 Berlir 
1927. Pp. vii, 182.) 

Parker, J. S. and Smitn, J. B. R. The corporation manual: statut 
provisions relating to the organization, regulation and tazat 
business corporations, and to the admission, regulation 1 tavrati 
foreign business corporations, in the several states, territori id district 
of the United States, arranged under a uniform classif )? Sth ed 

New York: U.S. Corporation Co. 1927. Pp. xv, 2386 
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UrerMANN, P. Der deutsche Stahltrust. (Berlin: Verlagsy haft 


Allem. Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. 1927 Pp 


Watkins, M. W. and Younca, A. A. Industrial combination and b 
3s policy. A study of combination competition and the common welfare 


New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. xix, 331. $2.50 
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WiEDENFELD, K. Kartelle und Konzerne. Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1927 
Pp. 83.) 

A report made to a commission of the League of Nations dealing wit! 
the advantages and disadvantages of cartels and trust TI follows 
by a lecture given by the author in 1924 on the industrial or tion of 
today. 

t G. Der Kommende Hochkapitalismus Seine wirt 
Py u. rechtl. Voraussetzgn. f. Deutschland. (Berlin: R. L. Pr ! 1927 
Pp. 39.) 
Digest of public utilities reports annotated for the year 1 , 
1926A-1926E, together with a table of annotations fri 15 to 192 
tochester: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1927 
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Wotrson, T. The women’s auviliary to trade unions, and wrkers’ 
ition. 2nd ed. Workers’ educ. pamphlet ser no. 8 New York 
Workers’ Educ. Bureau. 1926. Pp. 20. 

The labour year-book, 1927. (London: Labour P irty, 33 Eccleston Sq 
1927. 5s.) 


Minimum wage-fizing machinery: an international study of legislation ar 
practice. Studies and reports, series D, no. 17 Geneva: International 


Labour Office. 1927. Pp. 155 2s. 6d.) 


Vinimum wage firing machinery: questionnaire. International Labour 
Conference, 11th session, item I on the agenda Geneva: International 


Labour Office. 1927. Pp. 11, xii.) 


Minimum wage legislation in Massachusetts. New York: National In 
dustrial Conference Board. 1927. Pp. xiii, 243. $2.50 

Night work in industry. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1927. Pp. ix, 45. 75c.) 


Stabilization of employment on the railroads. Report of Committee on 
Stabilization of Employment to the Executive Committee, Association of 
Railway Executives. (Washington: Hayworth Printing Co 1927 Pp 
9 ) 


The trade union movement in Soviet Russia. Studies and reports, series A, 
no. 26. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1927. Pp. xii, 287 
ts. ) 

Wages in the United States, 1914-1926. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1927. Pp. xi, 139. $2.50. 
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Barton, F. R. Nickel coinage. (London: Mond Nickel Co., Research and 
Development Dept. 1927. Pp. iv, 50.) 


BoprisH, H. M. Money lending practices of building and loan associations 
in Ohio. (Columbia: Ohio State Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. vii, 84. 50 


Bovusguet, G. H. La restauration monétaire et financiére de l’Autrich 
(Paris: Riviére. 1927. Pp. 158. 8 fr.) 

CuapMan, J. M. and WesterFIELD, R. B. Problems in banking, money ar 
credit. (New York: Ronald. 1927. Pp. xxv, 757. $4.50 

The volume is prepared for college classes and training schools of 

banks and financial institutions. “A large proportion of the problems deal 
with present-day conditions, but to give proper perspective there hav 
been included a large number showing the genesis of our currency system 
and practice.” 882 problems are offered, classified under the topi 
“Money and coinage;” “Credit and credit instruments “Functions and 


operations of banks; ‘Administration and management;’’ “Deposit 
function;’ “Loans and discounts;” “Credit analysis; ‘Interbank 
relations;” ‘Financing the business man;” “Bank investments; 


earnings and dividends;” “Bank organization, consolidation and regu 
lation;” “Foreign exchange;” “Financing foreign trade; “International 
movement of capital;’’ “Non-commercial banking; “The small loan 
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Griziott!t, B. Politica monetaria e finanziaria international: Milan 
Soc. An. Istituto Editoriale Scientifico. 1927. Pp. 407.) 


Hart, L.W. Banking cycles. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. Press. 1927 


Hawrrey, R. G. Currency and credit. 3rd ed., rev (New York 
Longmans Green. 1927. Pp. 480. &6. 
The gold standard in theory and practice. New York 


Longmans Green. 1927. Pp. 124. 


HerrrericH, K. Money. Translated by Louis INrietp. Vols. I and II 
New York: Adelphi Co. London: Benn. 1927. Pp. xiv, 340; 341 


660. 52s. 6d.) 


jones, J. H. The federal reserve system. London: Gee & Co 1927 
Pp 54.) 

KirporNE, R. D. Principles of money and banking. (Chicago and New 

York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xx, 559. $6.) 

Lazarpb, J. P. Politique et théories monétaires anglaise s d’aprés-querre 
Paris: Sirey. 1927. Pp. 125. 12 fr.) 

Leurencek, F. La stabilisation du franc. (Paris: Marcel Giard 1926 
Pp. 198. ) 

Linper, A. Die Schweizerischen Grossbanken. Beitrage zur Schweiz 


Wirtschaftskunde, Heft 2. (Bern: Stampfli & Cie 1927. Pp. x, 242.) 


Mirrer, H.E. Banking theories in the United States before 1860 Cam 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. xi, 240. $2.50. 


Nogaro, B. Modern monetary systems (London: P. S. King 1927 
Pp. xii, 236. 15s.) 

The present volume by Professor Nogaro of the University of Paris 
appeared in the middle of 1924, so that it does not embrace all the more 
recent developments as regards stabilization of exchange. In spite of this 
incompleteness, the author analyzes thoroughly the modern monetary 
systems and their operation, and subjects the various monetary theories 
such as the quantity theory and the purchasing power theory, to rigid 
and systematic criticism. After a careful analysis of these theories, 
he shows their deficiencies by the actual working of the exchanges in the 
nineteenth century and especially after the war. 

The author examines carefully the relation of price movements to gold 
production and reaches the following conclusion as regards the rise in 
prices in the middle of the nineteenth century: “It is true that this 
phenomenon (rise in prices) was accompanied by a very considerable 
increase in gold production in Australia and South Africa; but it also 
coincides with a whole set of new facts, a general rise in customs duties, 
the development of labor organizations tending to restrict competition, 
trusts, cartels, etc. Hence, scientifically we do not appear to be justified 
in holding for certain and a priori that there was a relation of caus: 
and effect between this phenomenon and one of its possible antecedents, 
after ignoring other factors which exercised an influence in the same 
sense, and which might afford a sufficient explanation.” This sound 
conclusion is of especial significance today when many economists predict 
a continuous decline in prices caused by the falling production of gold. 

The first part of the book is historical in character, and reviews th« 
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ressive incorne tax. The author makes the original proposal to tax 
rms of pro action on the basis of the normal returns on the capital 

ployed, such returns to be estimated by a commission, thus relieving 
more successful business undertakings at the expense of those which 
ire less successful. 
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Barowin, R. D. Financing rural education: a critical study of provisions 
practices in the several states. Rural educ. ser. (Stevens Point. 
Wis.: Rural Service Press. 1927. Pp. 210. $1.80.) 


Bick, L. V. The public debt. (New York: Dial Press. 1927. Pp. 312 


Firzpatrick, J. T., editor. Tar law of the State of New York, being L. 
(09, chap. 62, entitled “An act in relation to taxation, constituting 
chapter sixty of the Consolidated laws’? with all amendments to the end 
the legislative session of 1927. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co 
Albany: M. Bender & Co. 1927. Pp. 315. $3.50.) 


Guest, H. W. Public expenditure: the present ills and the proposed 
remedies. (New York: Putnam. 1927. Pp. 231. $1.75.) 


Hirst, F. W. Safeguarding and protection in Great Britain and the United 
States. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xv, 157.) 

The author’s purpose is to present a statement of the modern theory 
ind practice of protection as formulated in the safeguarding and 
preferential policies of Mr. Baldwin and in the Fordney tariff of the 
United States. The scientific foundation of free trade is presented in 
popular form. There are also chapters on the war debts and European 
tariff walls. 

“It is a sad commentary on our supposed progress in the art of 
government that a financial system so scientific and so perfect as ours 
should be sinking back, degraded and debased, into the wasteful in 
efficiency and corruption from which it was purged by the heroic labours 
of Peel and Gladstone.” 


Jéize, G. Allgemeine Theorie des Budgets. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1927. 
Pp. xvi, 377. M.14.) 

This is a German translation of the systematic work on the budgct 
published in 1922 and brought down to date by the translator Dr. Fritz 
Neumark. It contains much information as to the ways of the budget 
not only in Germany but also in France, England and the United States 

R. R. W 


Loman, H. J. Taxation. Life insurance: its economic and social relations, 
series. (New York: Appleton. 1927. Pp. xiii, 257. $2.50.) 

Nicuots, P. Taxation in Massachusetts. 1927 supplement to second 
1922) edition, containing legislation through 1926, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States affecting taration by the states, the 
decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts affecting 
taxation, and the rulings of the Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation to January 1, 1927. (Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1927. Pp. 
94, ) 


Ramatya, A. A national system of tazation. (Madras: Authors’ Press of 
Publishing House. 1924. Pp. xii, 252.) 
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which has now filled such a need as to have already completed its fortieth 
thousand. Although it is a manual intended primarily for the medical 
profession, it contains much information of interest and value to econo 
mists, especially the materials dealing with the history of Neo 
Malthusianism. The attempt is, however, too ambitious. One cannot 
today, in our present state of knowledge, hope to give in one volume an 
exhaustive treatment of even the more important implications of this 
subject. The author also makes excessive claims, especially as to the 
discovery of materials. 

[he present volume retains the unfortunate thesis of the first edition 
n attributing to Francis Place a book clearly by Richard Carlile, his 
disciple. The interpretation of the events of the Bradlaugh-Besant trial 
s not only biased but rests upon a very inadequate factual basis. In th 
process of belittling Bradlaugh’s place in the movement, Dr. Stopes 
makes much of Dr. Trall’s work, entirely overlooking the fact that that 
writer made only passing references to the technique of contraception 
ind especially failing to note that he actually disapproved of artificial 
control. Hence he is not to be classed among the Neo-Malthusians at 


ll. In like manner the “great Daily Telegraph correspondence” of 
1868 (p. 329) is glorified; whereas the fact is that the correspondence 
erred to did not so much as discuss birth control. Then again, one 


can hardly overlook the statement (p. 299) that Francis Place was an 
opponent” of Malthus. It is true that Place did not accept Malthus’ 
edy; in all other respects, however, he was not only in substantial 
igreement with Malthus, but, as is well known to economists, he devoted 
ome of the best years of his life to promulgating those doctrines among 
the working classes; so it can truly be said that no man of his generation 
did as much to clarify the subject in the minds of the general populace. 
Apart from careless historical observations, this volume continues to be 
most exhaustive single treatise now in print on the subject 
Norman E. Himes. 
[rvuespetL, L. E. Farm population of the United States: an analysis of 
1920 farm population figures, especially in comparison with urban 
data, together with a study of the main economic factors affecting th 
arm population. Census monographs, VI Washington: Supt. Does 
1926. Pp. xi, 536. $1.75.) 


port on oriental activities within the province of British Columbia 
Victoria: Legislative Assembly. 1927. Pp. 24. 

A collection of statistics on oriental immigration, oriental landholding, 
orientals in industry, orientals in the fishing industry, oriental trading 
activities and extent of participation in mining, raising of small fruits, 


and operation of greenhouses. A table of trade licenses issue d to orientals 
in British Columbia in 1925 is included. H.A. I 


Statistical report of infant mortality for 1926 in 674 cities of the United 
States. (New York: American Child Health Assoc. 1927. Pp. 21 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 
Becpir, H. Life of William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army 
Abridged ed. Vols. I and II. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 
xiii, 383; x, 348. $65.) 
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Dustin, L. I. and Lorxa, A. J. The money value of life and life extension 
Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health, June, 1927. (New 
York: American Public Health Assoc., 370 Seventh Ave. 1927 Pp. 9.) 


Evus, H. The task of social hygiene. New ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1927. Pp. 433. $2.25.) 


acHiLD, H. P., editor. Immigrant backgrounds. Social science ser 
New York: Wiley. 1927. Pp. 269. $2.75.) 

cuer, C. J. The longevity of members of Catholic religious sisterhoods 
Thesis. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America. 1927 Pp. 56.) 


FRENAY, A. D. The suicide problem in the United States. Boston: R 
G. Badger. 1927. Pp. 200.) 

Harap, H. Economic life and the curriculum. (New York: Macmillan. 
1927. Pp. xi, 188. $1.25.) 

Hiscock, I. V. and others. Community health organization: an ideal plan 
for a large city, a small city, and a county. (New York: American Public 
Health Assoc., 370 7th Ave. 1927. Pp. 122.) 

JENKINS, F. W., compiler. Employment for the handicapped Supple 
mentary list. Bull. no. 84. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 130 E. 22nd St. 1927. Pp. 4. 10c.) 

Luoyp, E. How to finance home life. (New York: B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
1927. Pp. 247. $2.50.) 

| LOYD, W. F. and AUSTIN, B. Capital for labor. (New York Dodd, Me ad 
& Co. 1927. Pp. 142.) 

McEnter, G. P. The social Catholic movement in Great Britain (New 
York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 322. $2.50.) 


McKerrow. J. C. Economics for Nicodemus. (New York: Longmans. 
1927. Pp. 59. 80c.) 
Mavutpon, F. R. E. A study in social economics Melbourne: Robertson 


& Mullens. 1927. Pp. 201. 12s. 6d.) 

Mays, A. B. The problem of industrial education. Century educ. ser. 
(New York: Century. 1927. Pp. 428. $2.25.) 

Newrane, O. Harmony between labor and capital: an essay on the welfare 
of nations. (New York and London: Putnam. 1927. Pp. viii, 238. 


Nitt1, F. S. Bolshevism, fascism and democracy. Translated by 
Marcaret M. Green. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 223. 
$2.75.) 


Norton, W. J. The codperative movement in social work (New York: 
Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xiii, 373. $3.50.) 

This book is the first of its kind and is an excellent presentation of the 
community chest movement. It ought to be an able treatise, since its 
author is the “qualified spokesman for the cooperative movement in social 
work.” The book should be useful not only as a guide to hundreds of 
executives and directing officials of social agencies, but also as a text for 
students of philanthropy. Unfortunately, it is not provided with an 
index. The author develops a logical and consistent plan of attack. 
He begins with the backgrounds of social work in America; then discusses 
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Ouivier, Lorp. The anatomy of African misery. London: Hogarth Press 
1927. Pp. 234. 6s. 


Prixotro, J. B. Getting and spending at the professional standard of 


nq. 1 study of the costs of living an academic lif New York: 
Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xxii, 307.) 


Ronerts, J. An introduction to American politics New York: Harcourt 
Brace. 1926. Pp. viii, 225. $2.25.) 
Stamp, J. The Christian ethic as an economic factor London: Epworth 


Press. 1926. Pp. 106. 2s.) 


Watus, W. D. An introduction to sociology. New York: Knopf. 1927 


p 


Pp. Xv, 433.) 


WALTHER, A. Soziologie und Sozialwissenschaften in An erika und thre 
Bedeutung fiir die Paédagogik. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1927. Pp. iii, 
143.) 

innual report of the Department of Public Welfare, Commonwealth of 
Massa husetts, for the year ¢ nding November 8 ), 1926. Pub. doc. no. 17 
Boston: State House. 1927. Pp. 144.) 


Bibliography on vocational guidance Rev. ed. U.S. Federal Board for 
Vocational Educ., Trade and Industrial ser., no. 19. Washington: Supt 
Docs. 1926. Pp. 94.) 


The floating world. (Toledo: Information Bureau on Women’s Work 
1927. Pp. 49.) 
\ study of the problem of housing for employed women of Toledo who 
do not live with their families. 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Batpwin, W. E.. editor. New York insurance law, annotated. Containing 

ll amendments to January, 1928, with annotations from decisions of the 

courts, rulings of the insurance department, opinions of the attorney 

general and an appendix containing miscellaneous laws relating to in 
surance. 1927 ed. (New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1927. Pp. vii, 
630. ) 

Bena, J. A. Insurance stock holding. Address delivered at the 58th 
session of National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Sept. 29, 1927. (Cincinnati: National Convention of Insur. Com 
missioners. 1927. Pp. 8.) 


Beman, L. T., compiler. Old age pensions. The handbook series, ser. II, 
vol. I. (New York: Wilson. 1927. Pp. Ixxii, 359. $2.40.) 
Contains briefs, bibliography (44 pages), ten reprints under “general 
discussion,” six reprints in favor, and six in the negative There are brief 
excerpts covering more than 50 pages. Foreign literature is not includ d 


Dean, A. F. The philosophy of fire insurance. Edited by W. R. Towntey. 
Vols. I-III. (Chicago: Edward B. Hatch. 1925. Pp. viii, 314; ii, 327; 
312. $15. per set.) 

These volumes are in large part a compilation of the arti: les, addresses, 
and booklets of A. F. Dean, the originator in 1902 of “The analytic 
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table and combined effects upon the total risk. A rich vocabulary and 

11 allusions and quotations add to the charm and vividness of the 

thor’s style. It is noteworthy that Mr. Dean at the age of 83 should 

completed this publication involving as it did not only the selection 

1 arrangement of his earlier writings but also preparation of several 
ble new chapters. 

[The work expresses more than the individual views of any one person, 

t makes available the results of vears of resear h. and +] e composite 


‘itical thought covering the entire field of present-day controversy 
fire underwriting. Here is an indispensable reference library with an 
ip-to-date application for students, attorneys, company and stat ficial 


_N., and others War and insurance Econ nd soc. hist. of the 
World War, British ser. New Haven: Yale Un Press 1927 Pp 


Hr NER, S. S. The economics of life insurance Lif insurance it 
and social relations, series New York Appleton 1927 Pp 
xxl, 219 72.50. 
MartTinDALE, R. W The insuranc. ar 1 directory ¢ t lawyers 
| digests of insurance laws, with citations to statut 1 leading case 
endorsed by e International Claim Ass t 2nd nnual ed 


th 
Chicago: Bar List Pub. Co. 1927 Pp. 634 


E. W The insurance commi ner the States 


RSON, 
tudy in administrative law and practice Harvard studies in admin 
law. vol. I Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press 1927 Pp. xviii, 589 
This study deals with certain legal phas« n the governmental regu 
lation of private insurance enterprises It describes the organization and 
personnel of state insurance departments, the scope of the commissioner 


powers, the types of conduct and range of persons who come un ler h 


power, the legal devices which he employs, his official procedure, and th 


restrictions upon his official action from without—the agencies of contr: 
Administrative law is concerned with the rules and regulations made |} 
heads of departments, commissions, boards, or other subsidiary ] 
making bodies under a range of control conferred by statute law 

The insurance commissioner is partly an executive, partly a judg i 
partly a law-giver, without being confined within any one of t} t 
gories He administers one of the oldest of governmental age 
engaged in regulating private business, and functions 1 developi: 
institution requires him to do, with his powers crowing broader and deeper 


He has a wider scope of activity than the state banking department, and 
probably a greater hold on his business enterprises than do the state pr 


utilities commissions on theirs. From the standpoint of intangible value 


such as social welfare and hindrance of unsound insurance enterpr 


the insurance department is pronounced to be distin: tly an asset; and th 
commissioner helps to create new standards and to hasten desirable social 
change. 

Based upon statutes of the forty-eight states, judicial decisions, rulings, 
questionnaires, correspondence and interviews, the b ok brings succinctl 
together materials which lay bare the compl cated ystem of a iministrative 


control of insurance. It demonstrates that here is a recognized field of 
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conomic and political conditions. The famine was foreseen: 
rtheless, the Russian government continued its arbitrary policy of 
rmining agriculture. Brief descriptions of the appalling conditions 


riven, but for the most part the reader is spared the grim details 
\t first the Soviet government minimized the famine. but Gorkvy’s 
| for aid opened the way for assistance from America. As a 
juence, a working agreement as to methods of operation was mad 
n the American Relief Administration and the Russian government 
ca in August, 1921. At once efforts to supply food, medicine and 
| for the new crop were made. Money came from various sources. 
Nearly nineteen million dollars became available from appropriations by 
Congress; several millions came from surplus army stock; many millions 
from the Red Cross and from private contributions; and over eleven 
ms were contributed by the Soviet government itself. Altogether 
than sixty-one million dollars were handled by the organization and 
t the time of greatest need more than ten million persons were fed daily 
[he medical program likewise was a tremendous undertaking. Supplies 
distributed to hospitals and dispensaries; new dispensaries were 
lished; inoculation campaigns were carried on and methods of pre 
enting disease deve loped 

Trying conditions were constantly faced and new agreements made in 
order to make it possible to undertake a successful program. Many 
Communists feared that the relief program was largely a camouflage for 
litical intrigue; nevertheless, when the work was finished the Soviet 

rnment expressed its gratitude to the people of the United States 

Grorce B. Manco.ip 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


BuatNaGcar, B. G. The co-operative organization in British India 
\llahabad: Ram Narain Lal. 1927. Pp. v, 321.) 


Brokaw, W. E. Equitable society and how to create it. (New York: Van 
guard Press. 1927. Pp. ix, 365. 50c.) 
Dunn, R. W. Company unions; employers’ “industrial democracy.” 


Current studies. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1927. Pp. 222. 50c 


Lamwier, H.W. History of socialist thought. (New York: Crowell. 1927. 
Pp. xxii, 713. $3.50.) 

Dr. Laidler presents an unusually comprehensive and well balanced 
treatment of his subject. As the title indicates, the book is mainly 
devoted to an exposition and an interpretation of the philosophies of the 
various schools of socialism; but there is also a thread of narrative which 
gives the story of the attempts of the disciples of socialist doctrine to 
make their dreams come true. The work is thorough and scholarly and 
free from the spirit of propaganda. 

The book is divided into five parts: 1. “Utopian socialism and its 
precursors;” 2. “Marxian socialism;” 3. “Other socialist schools ;” 
t. “Post-war socialist developments; 5. “Allied movements. In 
the first part the author discusses briefly the ideas and plans of the 
Utopians, approximately in chronological order from Plato to H. G 
Wells. The greatest amount of space in this section is given to Robert 
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res and d be our impression of the totality, we can only guess. We have, 
lefer imple, no figures of the small independent retail store. But the 
oe gures are so huge that it is of great importance that the guess 
as : . | be as good as possible. Dr. Kuznets is probably right in 
ations) ving the not unexpected statistical conclusion of the wider oscil- 
7 s of the wholesale market as compared with the retail market. 

‘T I plaining this he has put forth very cautiously a theory admittedly 
my to that of J. M. Clark for the exaggerated oscillation of long 
oc producer goods. Only in this case it is the maintainance of a 
ladles ple ratio of stock to sale which exaggerates the oscillation in 
great olesale purchasing. 

Dr. Kuznets pushes on to the comparison of quantities sold to total 
lw es. As in most lines there were no statistics for quantities, he 
ad is attempted to obtain them by deflating total values by price 
TER ndexes. These price indexes in some cases he has himself arduously 
ion eated. The results obtained are startling. For a whole year from 

: the middle of 1919 quantities sold in wholesale groceries and department 
— stores are represented as decreasing while total values were increasing. 
oo They are too startling. They raise the whole question of the risks 
Do the procedure. Risks that the total value figures are wrong, risks 
wees it the price index figures are wrong, and therefore risks that the 

juotient is doubly wrong. Suppose, to be specific, that in the wholesale 
groceries the total value figures exactly represent totality. Suppose 
that the plus and minus signs of first differences of the price index 

By iso exactly represented totality, but that the average of the 23 
1926 products chosen for the price index varied by twice as great a range 

is the average of totality. Then total values deflated by the price 
| ar ndex of totality would show quantities sold at their maximum in the 
pric first three months of 1920 instead of the middle of 1919. The error 
tota of range assumed is extreme; but so also is the accuracy assumed for 
kets, total values and first differences. We face too many uncertainties 
e, Il to create more of them mathematically. 
stics Just another statistical comment. This book is the best proof that, 
hol at least in the distributive field, seasonal “adjustments” with the unit 
lis is i month do not adjust. Many of these “adjusted” diagrams are 
sd porcupines. It is suggested that with the various causes which shift 
‘hes sales from one month to the next, the three months moving averag: 
$Sio! should be the smallest unit of representation. 
For O. INGRAHAM. 
cabl Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
waa, NEW BOOKS 
1 the Bowers, E. A., editor. Annual report on the vital statistics of Massachusetts. 
S$ 1n births, marriages, divorces and deaths for the year ending December 31, 
V hat 1926. Pub. doc. no. 1. (Boston: State House. 1927. Pp. iii, 171.) 
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nominator."” Some of the irregularity of the series obtained by this new 
method as well as most of the difficulties of interpretation, can be traced 
to this lack of homogeneity. 

The selection of twelve months as the time interval between the pairs 
items divided to obtain relative cyclical differences, even if roughly 
jesigned to eliminate seasonal and most of trend, is not equally well suited 
to bring out cyclical changes. There are no obvious economic reasons 
for using a 12 months’ period for the latter purpose, rather than, say, a 
15 months’ or a 20 months’ period. A different period would yiel 
different results as to timing; for at present the lead in the results obtained 
by the author’s direct method over the cycles obtained by the older method 
is determined by the departure of the actual cycl from one of two years 


Although average seasonal runs up against the fact of changing 
seasonal, it is preferred by the reviewer over the too flexible assumption 
concerning seasonal involved in this new method. And the author's con 


ception of secular trend as “‘a slightly waving curve fitting a set of data 
and responding remotely to the short-time oscillations thereof’ requires 
another terminology. 

Granting the usefulness of a des« ription of the business cycle in terms 
of first differences, it is quite another matter when we are asked to accept 
a series of such differences between two months a year apart, particularly 
when expressed as relative over the actual figure for the first month, as an 
adequate description. 

A. G. SILVERMAN 
Fisner, I. The making of index numbers: a study of their varieties, tests, 
and reliability. 3rd ed. rev. Pubs. of the Pollak Foundation for Econ 
Research, no. 1. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifilin 1927 
Pp. xxxiii, 538. ) 
Jorpan, D. F. Practical business forecasting. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1927. Pp. xiv, 285. $5.) 

This volume follows Professor Jordan’s Business Forecasting by six 
years. Part 1 is devoted to making and using long term, medium term, 
and short term forecasts; over five years, one to five years, and up to one 
year, respectively. This section of the book closes with separate chapters 
on agricultural, industrial, and financial forecasting. Part 2 discusses 
briefly the causes of the business cycle and business policies in relation 
thereto. Part 3 gives a sketch of the principal American crises. The 
appendix contains extracts descriptive of the systems of forecasting used 
by several of the professional economic services 

Sources of data used in making charts are not always obvious; and one 
or two charts are not accompanied by data. A chart on bituminous coal 
production indicates a rapid upward trend which is now misleading. 
Decrease in the rate of population growth is attributed to the World 
War: but reasons for this are not considered, whether casualties of war, 
lowered birth rate, restricted immigration or otherwise. 

Professor Jordan suggests two zones for long term forecasting—a zone 


of probability and a wider zone of possibility. He does not tell how to 
) that the “zone 


determine the inner zone, however, and gives no assurances 
of possibility” will not be exceeded. 

The “normal” method for medium term forecasts is commended as 
sounder than the “analogy” method. The basis for th normal method is 
index numbers—ratios of actual performance to secular trend adjusted 
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verowsky, F. Die Bedeutung von Christian Jacob Kraus fiir die Geschichte der 

j tschaftslehre. Schmollers Jahrb., Heft 6, 1926 Pp. 41 He was more 
mere satellite of Smith. 

Hn, W Wirtschaftswissenschaft als Wissenschaft. Schmollers Jahrb.. 

1926. Pp. 28. “Natur und Geisteswissenschaften” are distinguished 

being of the latter type, has to do with changing obiect Three eco 

culture periods, medieval-restrained, free, and modern-restrained, ar 


head, each requiring its own economic science. 


G. R. Adam Smith: moralist and philosopher. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
Pp. 22. Smith’s theory of the moral judgment was new in requiring a 


of its social origin 


Mex W. B. Modern science and politics. Yale Rev., July, 1927 Pp. 16. Seek 
iate politics with natural science by formulating certain general laws of 


tical behavior. 


Our, B Tendencies in Swedish economics. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1927 Pp. 21 
Monographie studies have replaced the construction of competing systematic 
ries Belief in some principles independent of most circumstances continu 
[Those who disagre is to what these principle ire often agree on practical 
tions Statistical and historical work is contributing to theory, but the histor 
titutions is a ened to ociology 


Perry, 4 M Inductive vs. deductive method in social science research S. W. Pol 


d Soc. Sci. Quart., June, 1927 Pp 9. Scientific method is not neces iT 

wantitative or non-deductive: social laws are not neces irily “statistical 
lems should not be eliminated because they are difficult to deal with inductively 

P I ae The laws of diminishing and increasing coat Econ. Jour., Jun 
1927 Pp. 10. Cases where factorial prices vary are excluded making “cost 
wuous The competitive possibilities remaining re (1) constant cost and 
(2) decreasing costs due to external economics. (2) exemplifies Pigou’s discre panc) 

tween publ Cc policy and normal price. 

tospins, L. Mr. Hawtrey on the scope of economics Economica, June, 1927 Pp 


i. Criticizes Hawtrey’s view that “economics cannot be dissociated from ethi 


Scuuttz, H. Cost of production, supply and demand, and the tariff. Jour. Farm 
Econ., Apr., 1927. Pp. 18. Uses elasticities of demand and supply (rather than 
cost figures) to estimate the effect of a change in (the sugar) tariff on price 


Theoretical considerations relating to suy ply Jour. Pol. Econ 9 Aug., 


1927 Pp. 28. The accounting cost curve is distinguished from the theoretica 
social cost curve as not taking account of (1) variations in cost with output for 
each firm and (2) variations in prices of factors with changes in the amounts of 
hem employed. Decreasing cost is ruled out for competitive conditions. The 
nature of and relations between the theoretical cost curve and the supply curve 


ire investigate d 


Scnuumpeter, J. Gustav Schmoller und die Probleme von heute. Schmollers Jahrt 
Heft 3, 1926. Pp. 52. “Schmoller ist also der Ahnherr der Gruppen, fiir d 
+) 


Mitchell sprach, und die eine immer gréssere Bedeutung im sozialwissenschaftlicl 


Leben gewinnen.” 


Siupson, K. Doctrine of comparative costs. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 15 
Due to neglecting price level changes and dealing with sacrifice rather tha 
money costs, classical theory of international trade has understated the confli: 
between entrepreneur and consumer. 


Sonorkin, P. A. Survey of cyclical conceptions of social and historical process. 
Jour. Soc. Forces, Sept., 1927. Pp. 13. Temporal cyclical regularities form a 


most promising basis for the generalizations of social science. 
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Morton, S. E. New England and the opening of the t River salmon id 
Ore. Hist. Quart., June, 1927. Pp. 22. Quotes letters fror n old letter 
Boston fur-trading family, telling of the first commercial pment « 
from the Columbia River to the eastern par he [ ed Stat 
M. E. Rafting on the Mississippi. The Palir ipsest, Apr., 1927 
\ J. M. Early telephone history of Oklahoma. Chron. of Okla. June. 192 
17. Traces the gradual growth of telephone from one ng-distance 
1 cost of $2,200 in 1897 to the organization of the present co panv with 


\ G. Wilderness Marthas Minn. Sept.. 1927 Pp. 13 A skete 
from the manuscript letters and diaries of missionaries, of three pioneer 
who ictivities are illustrative of domestic e . the extreme 
id Northwest during the 30’s and 40's 

r, I The shifting cowtowns of Kansas. Trans. of the Ill. State H re 

Pray, ¢ E in historic Michigan road Mich. Hist. Mag... July. 1927 Py 17 

Outlines the successive historic periods that have elapsed the road 
Detr to Chicago, officially opened recently as a paved highway it hole le 
gan to be used. 
snp, W. Routine on a Louisiana sugar plantation ur t} er i7 
M Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1927 Pp. 19. Describe n det the nnt 
labor on a typical sugar plantation on the Mississippi River “coast,” about 
vear 1850. 
™ = » The Whatcom Trails to the Fraser River mines in Wash. Hist 
Quart., July, 1927. Pp. 8. Details the rivalry among tl eapor on Puget 
Sound, especially between Victoria and Whatcom, to secure the trad the 


I 
Fraser mines after the discovery of gold there in 1858 


Scumopr, O. L The Mississippi Valley in 1816 through an Englishman 


Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1927 “Pp 19. Extracts from the diary kept by 


George Flower; contains items on economic conditions in the Middle West in I81¢ 

Setuers, J. L. The economic incidence of the Civil War in the South. Miss. Valle 
Hist. Rev., Sept., 1927. Pp. 12. A statistical analysis of the results of war 
wastage on every phase of economic life in the South; the rtage produced 
igricultural capital was the fundamental, most far-reachir 

Smirn, J. F. The salt-making industry of Clay Coun Kentu Filson Club 
Hist. Quart., Apr., 1927. 

Sronex, W.L. The Salem Bank of Goshen, Indiana. Ind. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 1927 

Sypnor, C. S. The free negro in Mississippi before the Civil Wa Am. Hist. R 
July, 1927. Pp. 20. Discusses the several ways by which the class of free negro 
was increased, their civil and political status, their economic opportunities, and 


the popular dislike and fear of them as a class but not as individuals 


Wucevs, J. A. The century old lead region in early Wisconsin history. Wis 


of Hist., June, 1927. Pp. 10. Traces the development of the mining interes 
e southwestern part of Wisconsin, and the clashes between this older sectio1 


and the newer eastern section devoted to farming, industry, and commerce 
The early history of the telegraph in Minnesota. Minn. Hist., June, 1927 


(Article in “Information Bureau” in answer to a question.) A brief accor 
the first telegraph lines in the state. 
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Agricultural Economics 


F. H. Debts, disarmaments and economics. Am. Rev. Rev. June, 1927 
Economic position of Newfoundland. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1927 Pp. 4. 
teEF, E. Some economic problems in the Baltic republics: a review of recent 
ure. Geog. Rev., July, 1927 
Duten, J. G. Termijnhandel te Amsterdam in de 16de en 17de eeuw. De 
m. (Dutch), July-Aug., 1927. Pp. 21. An account of bourse activities in 
terdam during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Round Table, June, 1927 Pp. 18 


nomic future of Great Britain. 
Agricultural Economics 
A. J. Dadisman) 


Farm Econ., July, 1927. 


(Abstracts by 


ex, E. W. The growth of economic research. Jour 
6. The scope and character of investigation in agricultural economics since 
e passage of the Purnell act 
Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1927 
ind incomes 


ww, L. H. Agriculture and the nation’s business. 

An analysis of the influence of agricultural production, prices 
business activities. 

| dopo-guerra. Lurbanesimo. Riv. 

is to combating the 


Problemi della piccola proprieta neé 
Pp 17. Suggestions 


eLLERO, F. 
Internaz. di Sci. Soc., July-Aug., 1927. 
ish of the rural population to the cities. 
wnen, C. A. and Hutson, J. B. Profitable farming systems for east central 
South Dakota. S. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 226, June, 1927. Pp. 80. A summary ot 
the agricultural development of the area, financial returns, recommended system 
f farming, and labor and material requirements for production of crops and 


of 
Le Canada 


Data were obtained by the route method 


Le réle du bois dans l'industrie de la péche maritime 
A valuable article on the technology 


livestock. 
CarBONNEAU, H. 
Franc., vol. XIV, no. 6, 7. Pp. 10, 11. 
the fishing industry. 
The cost of marketing Texas cattle in the old trail days. 
Methods, costs, markets, and extent of 
The course of rural land values in Cant 
1927. Pp. 17. Changes in lane 
and some < 


Cavutey, T. J. Jour. Farm 
Econ., July, 1927. the busines 
Conpuirre, J. B. and Ropwe tt, H. R. bury 
New Zealand, 1914-25. Econ. Record, May, 

ilues, prices of farm products, total production, costs 


Pp. 5. 


‘om 


profits, 


parisons with land values in the United States. 
Crawrorp, G. L. An economic study of the dairy industry in Teras. Tex. Exp 
Sta. Bull. 358, June, 1927. Pp. 36. The extent of production of dairy products, 
feasibility of increasing production, and an analysis o of marketing 
elasticity 


f methods 


dairy products. 

Euuorr, F. F. The nature of the of supply of farm 
products. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1927. Pp. 15. of the factors 

which affect elasticity of supply and a consideration of methods of measuring it 

J. Profitable farm combinations. N.C. Exp. Sta 
A method is pointed out for developing standard 


and measurement 
A discussion 


Forster, G. W. and Savitte, R. 


Bull. 252, June, 1927. Pp. 46. 
for adjustment in farm organization and use of the standards in organizing farm 
wo centuries. Econ 


The change in farm labourers’ diet during 
A comparison of foods in the diet at several period 


Fussett, G. E. 
Jour., May, 1927. Pp. 7. 
since 1725. 
Garnett, W. E. Rural organization in relation to rural life in Virginia, with special 
Va. Exp. Sta. Bull. 256, May, 1927. Pp. 
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ish beet sugar under the subsidy. Commerce Mo., June, 1927 Pp. 3. The 
ent status of the beet sugar industry in England. 


of farm products received by producers. U.S. Dept. Agric. Stat. Bull. 16, 
June, 1927. Pp. 241. Monthly prices for 1925 and other data by states with 
mparable data for earlier years. 


Railways and Transportation 


(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


G. C. Sierra Leone railway system. Commerce Reports, Aug. 15, 1927. Pp 
yton, J. W. Results of public ownership of electric railways. Aera, July, 1927 


Caicuzer, A. L. Railway efficiency and public support. Packing and Shipping, 
June, 1927. Pp. 4. The shippers’ advisory board movement. 


Euus, G. E. Automatic train control. Jour. Pacific Ry. Club, July, 1927. Pp. 25. 
} 


Forpv, R. H. The highway grade crossing problem. Bull. Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc., 
Aug., 1927. Pp. 12. 

Greaney, E. J. Are accounting reserves sound? Ry. Age, Oct. 1, 1927. Pp. 3 
Reply to Professor H. E. Riggs, Railway Age of May 14 and 28, 1927, see Am 
Econ. Rev. notices in Sept., 1927. 

Huncerrorp, E. A hundred years of engine and rail. Nation’s Bus., Sept., 1927 


Pp. 3. With particular reference to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad centenary. 


Impey, A.C. W. The Railways act, 1921: its commercial aspect—ideals vs. practica 
ilities. Jour. Inst. of Transport., May, 1927. Pp. 3 

Kirktey, D. Daniel Willard: a selfish man. Nation, Sept. 28, 1927. Pp 
Character sketch of president of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Lucas, A. F. New England railroads making rapid gains. Annalist, July 22, 1927 
Pp. 2. 
Novvion, G. pe. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1926. Jour. des 


Econ., May 15, 1927. Pp. 50. 

Parks, C. E. Cost accounting and the operating expense classification Ry. Age, 
Aug. 20, 1927. Pp. 3. 

Parmecee, J. H. What rail bonds mean to savings. Savings Bank Jour., June, 
1927. Pp. 2. Banks hold 15 per cent of the outstanding railway bonds of the 
United States; more than 10 per cent of bank investments are represented by 
these railway bonds. 

Rosertson, C. G. Transport in England: a brief historical survey. Jour. Inst. of 
Transport., July, 1927. Pp. 6. 
torsner, E. Das tiirkische Eisenbahnnetz im Jahr 1925. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Sept.-Oct., 1927. Pp. 2. 

WavswortH, P. Is bus operation profitable Bus Transport., May, 1927. Pp. 2 
The answer is strongly affirmative. 

Youne, C. W. Economic bases for new railways in Manchuria. Far East. Rev., 
May, 1927. Pp. 5. With maps. 

Die Betriebsergebnisse der fiinf grossen franzdsichen Eisenbahngesellschaften im 
Jahr 1925. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1927. Pp. 11. French railwey 
results for 1925 and 1922 compared. 
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M orsett, C. E. Economics of telephone business. Tele} . Au 27, Sept 
17, 24, 1927 Pp. 3, 2, 2, 2, 2. A “commercial ar of the telepl 
ax, C. E. Effective regulation of public utilities. Jour. Pol. Eco Aug., 192 


Pp. 8. A suggestive review of Bauer's book. 


~. J. W. Results of public ownership of electric ulwa \er 
Pp. 7. Public operations in San Francisco, Seattle and Detr 
but the rashness of human nature and its ability to take punishment 


\swrecs, W. M. Capitalization of public utilities [ S. Inve r M 14, 
Extracts from testimony before Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities on 
security regulation. 


DumonD, H. M. Public ownership and American policy. Nat. Elec. Light A 
Bull., Sept., 1927. Pp. 5. A tracing of the roots of present attitu I 
result is that public ownership, at present, is out of line with the gene trend 
f our economic, political and social growth.’ 


Dorav, H. S. Municipal ownership in the electric light and power i 
Vassachusetts. Jour. Land and Public Utility Feon., Aug., 1927. Pp. 1 \ 
valuable comparison of likenesses and differences in the trend away from complete 
municipal ownership and operation in Massachusett nd Wi 

Eaton, C. A. Shall we put the federal government into the power n N 
Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., July, 1927. Pp. 6. A congressman re 
the negative arguments 

Epmonps, C. C. Common carrier motor vehicle operations in western Michigan 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 18. An effect preset 
tation of the development of commercial motor transportation t 1 
ts relations to existing rail facilities. 

Gertie, L. E. Legal rulings and utility problems. Telephony, Sept. 1, 192 Pp. 4 
Concrete illustrations of how Wisconsin utilities commission dd 
ystem work in relation to one another 

Guerre, H. P. and Matcomson, A. S. Why public utilities ne 1 
accurately calculated depreciation reserves. Annalist, June 24, 192% 

-. A precise method of rating the common stock of } 


Annalist, Sept. 9, 1927. P. 1. A method of relating risk, measured by “the 
margin of equity,” to yield. 


Griarser, M. G. The valuation doctrine at the crossroads. Jour. Land d Pi 
Utility Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 11. An analysis of the present valuation situatio 
in the light of the conflicting Indianapolis Water Co. and St. Louis-O'] 
decisions, 

Greene, W.J. Excess peak responsibilities vs. demand in cost studic I We 


July 23, 1927. Pp. 2. Desirable methods of cost alloca 
making. 


tRESSENS, O. and Ramser, J. R. The distribution of investments in public utilities 
Annalist, July 22, 1927. Typical distribution is fixed assets, 91 per cent, currer 
assets 4 per cent, investment in subsidiaries 1 per cent, ind other assets 4 per cent 


———. The distribution of equities in public utilities Annalist, Aug. 5, 1927 
t P.1. Typical distribution is funded debt 47 per cent, non-voting stock 14 per cer 


current liabilities 7 per cent, voting stock 24 per cent, and surplus and reserve 8 
per cent. 


Grvut, E., chairman. Rate Research Committee report. Part 1. The trend of 


electric rates in the United States. Part 2. The relation between domestic and 
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1927 Accounting 
‘aphy of public utility books. Prepared by | ( et ( 
n with Educational Institutions. Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., S 192 P.] 
Indianapolis Water Company case. Harvard Bu Rev Ju 127 P 

Good discussion of possible consequences of this de« y 

j l’s telephone statistics, January 1 6. Bell Telep e Qu Ju 
Pp. 13. Comprehensive statistics for principal countries 1 citic 

Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Han 

Brown, R.C. Audit procedure and books of account in small mun ities 
of Accountancy, Aug., 1927. Pp. 8. Includes the pr I ind a <« 
fication of accounts. 
ssreNHOLZ, W. B. Bridging the gap Accounting Rev., Sept., 192 Pp. 9 

p referred to is that which separate ccount d e ( 
Author suggests raising “the level of the account precipice I id 
values in business all actual expenditures and outlay d b r tl 
nventory values. 

Finney, H. A. and Baumann, H. P. Solutions to the « nation in 
theory and practice of the American Institute of Ace nian } 

May 19 and 20, 1927. Jour. of Accountancy, Aug., Sept., Oct., 1927 Pp 
14 

Fyecp, E, I. An aid in grading papers in accounting. Accounting Ri Sep 
Pp. 4. Advocates use of a form for checking errors 

Gorpon, S. Answers to the questions in lax by the board 
imerican Institute of Accountants at the examination V ] 
Accountancy, Sept., 1927. Pp. 5 

Harrietp, H. R. What is the matter with accounting Jou of Ae i 
1927. Pp. 13. The present need is a further development d tl 
than improved practice. 

HILGeRT, J. R. Methods of controlling distribution c { Acco t ite 
1927. Pp. 9. How sales-cost accounting can be made to aid ‘ u 

Himmextsiau, D. Some corporate problems created by incon Ace 
tev., Sept., 1927. Pp. 15. Includes: (1) Undistributed yu 
business penalized under section 220 of the Revenue act of 192 2) Rec 
zations as affected by federal income tax statute } B f 
acquired for stock. (4) Liquidations in kind 5) No p ilue ‘ 
relative surplus. 

KRACHT, G. ¥. The scope of special inve iatior ir oO Account ( 
1927. Pp. 12. “The purpose here has been to formulate tentative the 
lines of inquiry to be pursued, to propose an outline o port d to 
certain particular methods of approach to the prob 

Lynn, A. J. Some difficulties in practice. Jour. of Accountancy, Sept 
Pp. 7. Points out a few difficulties of professional accounting pra¢ 
of 25,000 population and under 

Marner, W. H. Educational requirements of the practisin ul 
Jour. of Accountancy, Aug, 1927 Pp. 6 ks forward to the t 
of the candidates for the C. P. A. certificate be dr r ¢ 
universities and hopes that many of them will be men of liberal e t 
“after they have been through the drudgery of the a intant 
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The social significance of business Harvard Bus. Rev. July, 192 
Pp. 15 
\oMBELL, S. The origin of cotton futures Econ. Jour... May, 1927 Pp. 8 
~sTROM A. F Den industri« } luktionen fering med irsh 
syn till standardisering Eh lids., Nos. 5-6, 1927 Pp. 9 In tl vddre 
fore the Swedish National Economic Society discussed the advantages o 
dardization and mass productior exemplified in Germany and the United 
States, particularly the latter, and tl difficulties Swede would encounter 


tempting to reorganize her industrie 

aRRELL, R. H. Succe in building the 8} tf of safety Industrial Psych., Aug 
at. rp. 

B Le richerche scientific striali in I ‘ra La Riforma Soc., Jul 
\ug., 127. Pp. 18. On the attempts made in England since the war to apply 


ence to product 


Geisster, L. R. Job-analysis values for employer an ploye Industrial Psych., 
Sept 1927 ‘ 

Hunt, E E The world economic conference: Bull yvlor Soc.. June. 1927 
Pp. 

Ponett, D. L. and Kimsu, B. S. Patent pools and the antitrust lax Am. Bar 


Assoc. Jour., Aug., 1927 Pp. 6 


Prak, J. L. How Germany and Holland fit the worker to the } Industrial 
Psych., Aug., 1927. Pp. 7 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


AKERMAN, G Den industriella arbetslinens utvecklung och aterverkningar Ek 
lids., Nos. 2-4, 1927 Pp “yf On the basis of statistic , it is here claimed that in 


Sweden wages have been forced up to a point where industry suffers and un 
employment results. 
ATHERLEY-JoneEs, L. A Labour dispute Fortnightly Rev., Dec., 1926 
Bovcnarp, G. Les petits industries féminines 4 la campagne. Proc. and Trar 
Royal Soc. of Canada, Series 3, 1926. Pp. 18. A description of the effects of 


industrialism on woman labor in rural districts in Quebec 
Dove tas. P. Mass production and wages Proc Acad. Pol. Sci., Julv, 1927 


Jackson, G. E. Cycles of unemployment in Canada Proc. 14th Ant Meet 
Internat. Assoc. Public Employment Serv., 1927. Pp. 12. Description of tl 
seasonal fluctuations and the long-run fluctuations of employment from 1919 t 
1925 in Canada. 

Manserrt, A. C The lumber industry and the problem of labour supply Proc. 14tl 
Ann. Meet. Internat. Assoc. Public Employment Serv., 1927. Pp. 8. Str 


the importance of long-run changes in the lumber industry on the labor prob! 


Picov, A. C. Wage policy and unemployment. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927 Pp. 14 
It would be politically dangerous to offset present English unemployment (1 


is due to wage rates being too high relatively to demand for labor) by appropriate 
tariffs or subsidies If wages are not further increased, growth of pit w 


gradually solve the problem 


Arbetslénernas fluktuationer i Sverige aren 1913-1926. Soc. Med., No. 6, 192 
Pp. 5. Report on Swedish wage fluctuations, 1913-1926. 


Olycksfall vid lastning och lossning av fartyg aren 1916-1926. Soc. Med., No. 7, 
1927. Pp. 4. Statistical account of accidents to men loading and unloadir 
ships in Sweden. It is recommended that, in addition to government inspection, 
greater emphasis be placed on safety first education among the workers 
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1927 | Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 759 
uuer, C. P. Can India influence the U. 8S. price level Bankers Mag., June, 
1927 Considers effect on prices in gold standard countris throughout the worl 

well as in the United States of the adoption of the modified form of gold 
tandard in India as recommended by the Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
nd Finance. 


wwntnr, A. P. Branch banking and the Bank of Italy Bankers Mag. June, 
Describes growth of Bank of Italy (California) from its founda 


904 to the present. 


rover, L. The new situation confronting commercial banking. Annalist, June 
24, 1927. Pp. 2. A great part of the burden of handling the nation’s business 

it otherwise would fall upon straight commercial credit is now being handled 
by corporate self-financing and investment credit methods 


Hametin, M. Peut-on se soustraire a la dépréciation de la monnaie? Le Musée 
Soc., Jan., 1927. A study of the law in France concerning the power of individu 
) provide by contract for payment in gold rather than in notes of the Bank of 
France. Concludes that such contracts are not enforceable so far as transactior 
within France are concerned but may be valid in transactions with foreign 
yuntries. 


Harrop, R. F. Mr. Robertson's views on banking policy. Economica, June, 192 
Criticizes Robertson’s argument against complete price stabilization 


Harvey, E. Central banking. Econ. Record, May, 1927. Examines the gen 
iccepted principles governing the practice of central banking 


Kock, K. The organization of the Swedish money market Economica, Mar.. 
1927. The money market in Sweden is identical with the private banks and the 
central bank, the Riksbank. The field of activity of these banks is broader than 
that of the English joint stock banks. The types of business performed by the 
Swedish banks, their relationship to the Riksbank and their discount policies 
are described. 

O’Brren, G. The last years of Irish currency. Econ. Jour., May, 1927. Treats 
of the depreciation of the Irish currency during the years prior to the introduction 
of the English currency in 1826. A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to study the difficulties of the Irish currency. Its report in 1804 
anticipated many of the theories and conclusions of the more famous report of 
the Bullion Committee in 1810. 


Parrerson, S. H. Classification to determine bank operating costs. Trust Co 
June, 1927. A summary of the plan devised by a special committee of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 


Perry, S. McK. The financial relationship between banks and building and loan 
associations in Pennsylvania. Bankers Mag., July-Aug., 1927. Pp. 9. Considers 
the relationship of building associations to banks as depositors and borrowers 
Explains the type of loans granted and their advantages to the banks and the 


associations respectively. 


Pratt, E. Country branch banking as panacea for failures. Trust Cos., June, 
1927. The establishment of country bank branches should be encouraged through 
consolidations of present small banks as a sound and sensible way of extending 
better and safer banking facilities to small places. 

Saencer, M. Die wittesche Wdhrungsreform. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozial 
politik, Heft 10-12, 1927. A study of the currency reform measures carried 
through by Finance Minister Witte, 1892-1898, following the fall of the Russian 
currency in 1892. 

Sarnt-Lton, M. La crise de cherté de la vie et ses répercussions sociales. Scientia, 
June, 1927. Statistics are given showing changes in cost of living in France 
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liferences in discount rates. Annalist, July 29, 1927 A report on the 
nd ty of Dr. Frederick C. Mills of the National Bureau of Economic Reserac 


average discount rates in various cities of the United Stat —_ 
nd 1926, the variability of those rates in each city during that time and the 


variability of rates among the cities from month to month 


ly [ workers borrow: a study of 4,000 credit union loan Mo. Labor Rev.. Jul 


Analyzes the purposes of the loans and the types of borrowers ir 


ins to a sample of 4,000 borrowers in 8 credit unior 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


\wperson, B. M., Jk. Concentration of state and municipal expenditures 
rdustrial de pre ssion without growth in state and municiy lebt Prox Acad 
Pol. Sci., July, 1927. 


uss. Z. W. Federal and state sources of revenue. Bull. Nat. Tax A 
27. Pp. 6. Points out the dangers involved in using the same sources, 
case of the inheritance tax. 


Record, May, 1927. Pp. 15 Holds that the policy of protection benefits Austr 
much as the policy of free trade has benefited England 


pen, J. B.. The Australian tariff and the standard of living: a rejoinder me 


wn, H. G. Speculation and land-value taxation. Jour. P: Econ., June, 192 
7 
iy, Pp. 13. Holds that a high tax on land values, whether the land be used or ur 
0 P would discourage speculation and bring into use land above the margin « 
iltivation. 
tan, J. Den Britiske Prdferencepolitik, 1921-1926. Nat. Ok. Tids., No. 4, 1927. 
Pp. 25. In this lecture, delivered before the National Economic Society (Danish 
d s outlined recent British preferential tariff policies (1921-1926) 
Dosrer~, R. L. Charges for public fire protection, Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., 
June, 1927. Pp. 20. Deals with the proper method of distributing the cost of 


e water system between the domestic consumer and the fire department 


‘SOLIS, G Les applications pratiques de la notion de dépense comme base 
nposition. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Apr.-May-June, 1927. Pp. 1 
Suggests that expense be used, not as the basis for taxation, but as an addition 


ins of determining the fair amount to be paid under the income tax 


Gaves, M. Bank taxation in New York. Trust Cos., July, 1927 Pp. 4 Ni 
York now applies a low rate on the net income. 


Green, W. R. The next step to tax reduction. Nation’s Bus., Aug., 1927 Pp 
[he chairman of the ways and means committee discusses reduction in the 
corporation, the lower surtaxes and the inheritance tax, as possibilities in t 


coming session. 


GrirFeNHAGEN, E. O. The planning of government organization and expenditures 
to promote business stability with special reference to states and cities. Proc 
Acad. Pol. Sci., July, 1927. 


Griziort1, B. Intese internazionali per la riforma tributaria. Rif. Soc., May 
June, 1927. Pp. 14. The author pleads for the establishment by a committee 
of the League of Nations of a just system of the imposition of taxes on individuals 
viduals who are now subject to double taxation. He also advocates the imposition 
of a tax not on the whole of an individual’s income but only on that part of it 
which he spends. 
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ud of real estate taxation in Kansas from 1910 to 192 Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
1927. Pp. 5. Reliance on the general property tax to meet increased 
expenditures for roads, bridges, education and other improvements caused taxes 
take over 90 per cent more of the selling value of farms in 1923 than they took 

1910. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


4gena, C. L’emigrazione e la Societa delle Nazioni. Riv. Internat. di Sci. Soc., 
May, 1927. Pp. 25. A plea for the regulation of emigration and of an inter- 
national supply of raw materials, to be accomplished through a commission of the 
League of Nations. 

BarscueteT, C. E. A picture of the distribution of population in Pennsylvania. 
Geog. Rev., July, 1927. Pp. 5. Dot map and text showing density of population 
n relation to physiographic features. 


BirackMorE, J. S. and Mextioniz, F. C. Family endowment and the birth rate in the 
early nineteenth century. Econ. Jour., May, 1927. Pp. 9. A statistical study of 
rth and death rates in connection with the poor-law. The conclusion is that it 
was “the larger numbers surviving, and not the larger numbers born, that was 
responsible for creating the impression among contemporaries that the laborer 
deliberately set out to increase his family in order to obtain an allowance for 
the extra children.” 
Bocarpus, E. S. The Mexican immigrant. Jour. Applied Soc., May-June, 1927. 
Pp. 19. Socio-psychological considerations 


vapon, J. L’immigration etrangére en France. Rev. des Sci. Pol., Apr.-June, 
1927. Pp. 11. Discusses the bases on which immigrants should be selected, and 
the difficulties of selection. 


Brown, W. J. Economic welfare and racial vitality. Econ. Record, May, 1927. 
Pp. 20. Advocates control or marriage, segregation of the unfit, encouragement 
of larger families among the fit, and control of immigration 


Carter, W. H. Population and policy. Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1927. Pp. 8. No 
exaggeration “to say that the problem of finding outlets for the surplus population 
of Europe is the crux of international politics. A survey of migration issues from 
the political point of view. 

Carver, T. N. Rural depopulation. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 10. “We 
keep coming back to the troublesome assumption that no one will live in the 
country whose work does not require him to do so ..If that assumption were 
true, it would obviously make a vast difference in our civilization.” Rural and 
village life must be made more attractive through better schools, roads and 
hospitals, and the use of superpower. 


Davies, G. R. The growth curve. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927. Pp. 5. 
By three separate calculations, each of them apparently valid, we find that the 
probable saturation limit of population in the United States, under present 
conditions of development, may be 197 million, 251 million, or 1,382 million. 


Down, L. Sterilization as a practical policy. Eugenics Rev., Oct., 1926. Pp. 6. 
The grounds on which the enforced sterilization of all mental defectives is 
advocated are illusory and would not be likely to satisfy Parliament. 


Euior, T. D. The policies of the neo-Malthusian movement: criticisms, and 
appraisals. Jour. Soc. Hyg., March, 1927. Pp. 9. Considerations of objections 
to birth control, especially those of L. I. Dublin. 


Euior, T. D. The fear of under-population. Jour. Applied Soc., May-June, 1927. 
Pp. 8. Review of some recent sentiment. 
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we, H Differential equations subject to error, and population estimates 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927. Pp. 32. Mathematical discussion with 
reference to the method of Pear nd Reed 
H Public h h pr 7res ind race nr e the incom} stible 
f the 23rd Annual Meeting of the Nat. Tuberculosis Assoc 1927 Pp 
] € are not 
w,C. R Russian migration to Constantinople since the war. Jour Applied 
Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1926. Pp. 5. 
ie 
x, H. H The legalization of tz luntary eugenical sterilization Eugenics 
April, 1927. Pp. 7 
wsky, J. Probleme der bei den Juden (continu 
Metron, I-III, 1926. Pp. 2 Jewish population movement in Prussia, 
I ry, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Russia, and certain European citie 
Probleme der Bevilkerungsbewequng bei den Juden (conclusion) 
Metron, I-VI, 1926 Pp 50 Chief factors in mortality among the Jews 
| lencies of the population movement among the Jews Bibliography 
I a The size of American families in the eighteenth centur Jour. Am 
S Assoc., June, 1927. Pp. 17 By mathematical analysis it is shown that at 
nd of the eighteenth century population increase indicated 7.8 children per 
1 woman or 8.3 per mother. Incidentally a relation is set forth between 


numbr of children per mother, the birth rate, and the rate of increase of 
ition, correspond ng to a given schedule of mortality and of maternity 


requency. 


M iorst, H. W. Survey of birth rates of the world. Eugenics Rev., July, 1927. 
ir. Pub. Health, May, 1927. Pp. 9. 


M rst, H. W. Survey of birth rates of the world Eugenics Rev., Julv, 1927 
Pp. 12. Paper prepared for the World Population Conference, Geneva, Aug.- 
Sept., 1927. 

Micuets, R. Prolegqomena zum weltpolitischen Bevilkerungsproblem Italien und 
Frankreich. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1927. Pp. 66. Comprehensive and de- 


tailed discussion of the economic and political aspects of Italian and French 


population movements, especially migration 


Panunzio, C. Population and race relations. Jour. Applied Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1927 


Pororr, K. and Pietra, G. La prédominance des naissances masculines d’aprés les 
données de la statistique du Royame de Bulgarie Metron, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1926 
Pp. 14. A study of the birth statistics of Bulgaria for 1907-1912, classified by 
ige of mother and father, indicates that these ages have no bearing on the pro 
portion of male children born. 

Poronor, P. Eugenic sterilization in California. Jour. Soc Hyg., 


May, June, 
1927. Pp. 12, 10. Since the operation was authorized (1909) in Calif i 


ornia state 


hospitals for mental diseases about one patient in 12 has been sterilized. The 
operation is performed almost wholly on those whose types of psychosis are most 
highly dependent on inheritance 


More than 1,000 feebleminded person mostly morons—have been sterilized 
Most were between 15 and 25 years of age There appears to have been no marked 


discrimination in selection on basis of race or nationality. 


toy, T. N. Hindu eugenics. Jour. of Heredity, Feb., 1927 Pp. 6. The greatest 
eugenic movement in the world he caste system—originated in India. Origin of 


t 
the Brahmins. Brahmanism not hereditary Mate selection 


Pp. 5. 
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nd Abnahme der Be kerung in en H } 
Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jahrg. 62, Heft 3. 1926. Pp. 11. In general 
population of the high-lying valleys of Switzerland | 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


xk, G. B. Municipal pensions in Chicag Nat. Munic. Rev July, 1927. Pp 
Reviews critically recommendation of Pension Comm mn secretary report 
Single-headed department only partial step in right d 
CRA J D Welfare activities for policuh iders of compan 
he United States and Canada. Spectator, July 21, 1927 Pp. 2 Briefly describe 
health work 
Criney. A. B. Group life assurance Policy-Holder, July 6, 1927 Pp 2 Give 


reasons for slow progress in Britain 


Derrick, V. P. A Observations on (1) er : of age in the population ttistic 

f England and Wales and (2) the changes in n ality indicated by the national 
rds. Jour. Inst. Act., July, 1927 Pp. 48 Accounts for errors and analyzes 
inges in mortality 

Fraser, D. C Newton's interpolation formulas in ur hlished manu 
Sir Isaac Newton. Jour. Inst. Act., Mar., 1927 Pp. 42 

GramMBerc, W Sterbetafel und Dividendsystem in der Lebensversicherung. Zeitschr 
f. d. ges. Versich.-Wis., July, 1927 Pp 12 Deals witl iministration cost 
Concludes natural dividend system impractical 

Grieser, A The place of prevention in social insurance nternat. Labour Rev., 
June, 1927. Pp. 7 Majority of sickness funds benefit n kind as do other 
ocial insurance branches 

Heenan, P. Old age pensions in Canada Labour Gaz. (Canada), June, 1927 


Pp. 3 


Horrman, F. L. Post office life insurance practices in Ja) Spectator, Sept. 1 
1927. Pp. 2. Status summarized as of vear ending 192 

Ketnam, C. S Some recent deve lopments in industrial assurance in Great Britain 
Policy-Holder, July 6, 1927. Pp. 2. Expense ratio is declined from 41.3 to 


37.6 per cent average since the war 
KencuHINGTON, C. W Recent developments in industrial assurance with nee 
reference to valuation of liabilities. Policy-Holder, July 6, 1927 Pp. 2 


companies make valuation on strict net premium base 


Kwnowtes, M. B. Social insurance in Great Britain Policy-Holder, July 1 92 
Pp. 4. Outlines scope, benefits, and financial basi 
Liesse, A Les assurances sociales au senat L’Econ. Franc., July 2, 1927 Pp 


3. Continues argument against project on grounds of cost and 1 
upon assured. 
Linsmayer, W. Zur Diirchfuhrung der periodischen arztlichen 
Lebensversicherung. Zeitschr. f d. ges. Versich.-Wis., July, 1927 Pp. 1 Con 
siders costs, response of insured, and other practical factor 


Lorica, G. The place of sickness insurance in the national health fen Internat 


Labour Rev., May, 1927. Pp 17. Has function of repairing phy cal injury, 
reducing effects, and eliminating causes 
Mappex, G. H. Social insurance in Great Britain with special reference to the 


Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions act Policv-Holder, Jul 


13, 1927. Pp. 4 Account of act’s provisions and connected actuarial estimates. 
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M. E Prelimina rep f aastu f ti} 
rirls of the Los Angeles Juvenile ¢ D 
% Based on a series of te riven to 41 ir 
County Juvenile Court. The results « d wer ‘ 
ity of better standardization of test nd r 
ds of measuring certain qualitie d factor ‘ 
RK! W W Admini ation f priva en 
Service Rev., Mar., 1927 Chis is an exte bil 
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Jour. Delinquency, May, 192¢ Pp. 2] 
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Ketter, K. Die soziale Herkunft der Schiiler der hiheren Lehranstalten. Zeit 
Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 3 und 4, 1925. Pp. 15. Detailed tables and 
cussion. 

Kine, W. I. Wealth distribution in the continental United States at the close 
f 1921. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1927. Pp. 19. Estimates of the distri 
ition of wealth, based in part on the capitalization of property incomes, indicate 
that the distribution of wealth among living persons was less equal than the 
distribution of incomes but more equal than the distribution of property at 
death. 

Lixcc, O. Die Wohnungsverhdltnisse des eidgenossischen Personals im Jahre 
Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jahrg. 62, Heft 3, 1926. Pp. 15. 


MarceLt, M. La population active de 77 departments francais en 1906 et en 1921. 
Bull. Stat. Gén. de la France, Oct., 1926. Pp. 46. The working population as 
per the censuses of 1906 and 1921 shows a gain in 1921, due to the increase in 
female workers, though the total population of these districts decreased. Some 
ndustries show a decrease, some a substantial increase, particularly transport, 
due largely to the 8-hour day. The small industries show marked decline 


Muurr, E. M. and CavanaveHu, F. J. Price index of the National Bank of Commerc: 
in New York. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1927. Pp. 13. This index is con 
structed to show changes in business conditions more promptly and clearly than 
1 general price index, by using prices of selected raw materials and the median 
of the price ratios in which some month-to-month change occurs 


Qvante, P. Die Bodenbenutzung in Preussen im Jahre 1925 im Vergleich mit den 
Ergebnissen von 1913. Zeit. Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 3 and 4, 1925. Pp. 
42. Detailed tables with text explanation 


Rwer, P. R. Analysis of a U-shaped frequency distribution. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1927. Pp. 7. Fits two Charlier curves with results somewhat better 


than obtained by use of a Pearson frequency curve of type I 


Scuwarz, A. Zahlenfetischismus. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jahrg. 
62, Heft 3, 1926. Pp. 24. Questions whether in the current rapid increase in the 
use of statistical methods adequate attention is being given to the logic of 


statistical analysis. 


Simon, E. Geburten, Eheschlieszungen und Sterbefdlle in der ersten Nachkriegszeit. 
Zeitschr. Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 3 und 4, 1925. Pp. 31. Prussian vital 
statistics to 1923, with tables, text and charts 


Stutsky, E. Ueber stochastische Asymptotem und Grenzwerte. Metron, Vol. V, 
No. 3, 1925. Pp. 88. Defines the concepts of stockastic asymptotes and stock 
astic limits, and contends that these concepts are the kernel of the law of large 
numbers. 

Sommaruca, C. Ein Beitrag zur Wirtschafts und Finanzgeschichte des Kantons 
Tessin. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jahrg. 62, Heft 3, 1926. Pp 
13 

“Srupent.” New tables for testing the significance of observations. 
No. 3, 1925. Pp. 1l. A supplement to “Student’s” 1908 paper, with tables for 
more refined calculations of z, and explanation of the method of their construction 


Metron, Vol. V, 


Wut. H.S. A measure of stability with a discussion of certain of its implication 
f the 


Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1927. Pp. 11. Mr. Will develops a measure of 
stability of a series of variates and utilizes it in a measure of the predictive value 


of approximation equations and in the determination of analytical weights for 


use in the combination of observations 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


[he federal Department of Commerce has published in tl 
[rade Information Bulletins:—No. 343, Trading under the Laws ( 
sed edition, by G. Everett (pp. 74, 10c.); No. 494, Petroleum Re 
reign Countries, based on reports of consular officers of t D 


State and oversea representatives of the Department of 
mpiled by J. H. Nelson (pp. 46, 10c.); No. 495, The Brit VW 
r Hosiery, by K. A. H. Egerton and W. Flak 


pp. 14, 10 N 
Py Electrical Development and Guide to Marketing of 1 trie ] 
Brazil (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 497, Latin Amer . xB : 
{rgentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and Brazil, by J. C. Corliss (pp. 73, 1 
No. 498, The British Market for Hand Tools, by H. A. Burch (pp 
; No. 499, Market for Motion Pictures in Central I lt 
Spain, from reports by G. R. Canty (pp. 52, 10c.); No. 500, The Br 
Underwear Market, by C. G. Isaacs (pp. 19, 10c.); No. 501, 7 
ind Communication in the United States, 1926, by A. L. C1 : prit 
from the Commerce Yearbook, 1926 (pp. 578-635); No. 502,/ n Mar 
for Tractors, by C. D. Martin (pp. 53, 10c.); No. 503, 7} 
International Payments of the United States in 1926, by R. Hall (pp 
No. 504, Currency Systems of the Orient, by E. E. Groseclose (pp. 34, 
No. 505, Electrical Development and Guide to Mar ting ] 
Equipment in Japan (pp. 25, 10c.); No. 506, Trade Fi a 
} ange in Egypt, Greece and Turk Yy, by J. F. Hodgson, G. Ri ird » and 
!. E. Gillespie (pp. 30, 10c.); No. 507, Foreign Trade of the United States 
n the Fiscal Year 1926-27, by L. B. Mann and G. A. Witherow (pp. 19 
No. 508, Electrical Development and Guide to Marketing ij tr 
Equipment in Peru (pp. 29, 10c.); No. 509, Markets of tl \ 
East Indies, by M. A. Pugh (pp. 37, 10c.); No. 510, Advertisir lut 
tive Products in Latin America, compiled by J. A. G. Penning 
9, 10c.); No. 511, Electrical Development and Guide t WV 7 
Equipment in Colombia and Venezuela (pp. 27, 10c.); No. 512, Ital 
Monetary Policy, by H. C. MacLean (pp. 13, 10 
In the Trade Promotion series:—No. 48, Markets for Prepare 
Medicines, by M. C. Bergin (pp. v, 70, 10c.); No. 49, The Ang 
Egyptian Sudan: a Commercial Handbook, by N. Winship (pp. vi, 80, 
l5c.); No. 50, Hides and Skins: World Production and International Trad 
by J. Schnitzer (pp. iv, 210, 35c.); No. 51, Budgets of Far Easter 
Countries (Third Annual Survey), by J. G. Mayton (pp. v, 72, 15c.); N 
) 52, The Philippine Islands: a Commercial Survey, by O. M. Butle1 
130, 20c.). 
The Commerce Yearbook, 1926, published by the Dep nt ( 
merce, is issued this year in two volumes. Volume I relates to the Unit 
States (Washington, 1927, pp. xx, 676, $1. 
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is published in the larif 
Informat L/yes and Other Synthetic 

( )2 ntains a summary of the p; 
duction of liates, dyes and other coal-t 
products, t ccount of the dye industry in 
for ign ntri Study of the Trade between 4) 
United Sta r Fish with Cost of Producti, n 
Data 17 

k “ommission to the Presid: nt 

the ¢ ‘ Stat Section 316 of Title ITI of the 
T'ar 1 findings and recommendations 
the matt f a petition and unfair acts in th 
import ! Te I bolt rope pp. 9, 5c.). Also a 
port to t Py pp. 16, 5. 

In t] ; > ys is now included a Study of 
Woven } 


ure has prepared a statist; il 
monogray} 1 § Beef, Veal, Hides, and Sking 
for 25 wit ; irs (Washington. May, 1927. 
Ppp. o14, 4 

The B 1 to its series of Commodit 
Prices Their ] Costs Bulletin No. 21, Water 
n Bul Washington. June, August, 1927. 
pp. 16, 20 

C Public Utilities 

he P; len Ss issued a review, prepared by 
Frederick H, ] lopments in connection with 
federal valuation ted States between January 15, 
1927, and | Commercial Trust Building 

rh 9 with public utilities have been 
received . the Board of Public Utilit / 
r the Year 1926 (Trenton, 
1927, pp. 55 t State of New Jersey for thi 
Y ear {nnual Report of the Public 
Utilities | le Island for the Year ending 
December 34, xx Thirteenth Annual 
Re) West Virginia, 1925-192: 
(Charlest 
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\o. 440, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1926 (July, 1927, pp. 256, 60« 
This continues a series begun in 1900. 

No. 442, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry 
to 1926 (June, 1927, pp. 192, 30c. 

No. 444, Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1926 (Jun 
1927, pp. 311, 45c.). 

No. 445, Retail Prices, 1890 to 1926 (August, 1927, pp. 221, 35« 

No. 446, Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing. 
1910 to 1926 (July, 1927, pp. 49, 10c. . 

No. 448, T'rade Agreements, 1926 (July, 1927, pp. 204, 30« 

No. 449, Building Permits in the Principal Cities of the United States in 
1926 (August, 1927, pp. 129, 20c.). 

No. 453, Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 19283 to July, 192 
(September, 1927, pp. 31, 10c.). 


[he Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor in Bulletin No 
§2 presents a description of Women’s Employme nt in Vege table Canncries 
in Delaware (Washington, 1927, pp. 47, 10c.) 


A Selected Bibliography of Employee Stock Ownership in the United 
States which appeared in the June, 1927, issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been issued as a reprint 
Washington, 1927, pp. 214-223). 


The following reports have been received; 

fnnual Report of the Department of Labor and Industries of th 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the Year Ending November 30, 1921 
Boston, pp. 65). This contains the report of the Minimum Wage Com 
mission, pp. 27-34. 

The Division of Minimum Wage of the Massachusetts Department ot 
Labor and Industries has issued a decree for women employed in the mam 


facture of toys, games, sporting goods and related lines (Boston, pp. 3 


innual Report of the Industrial Commissioner of New York for 19 
Albany, pp. 454). 


The Department of Labor of New York has also issued Special Bulletin 
No. 150, Chronic Benzol Poisoning among Women Industrial Wor 
Albany, 1927, pp. 64); Special Bulletin No. 151, New York Labor / 


Enacted in 1927 and Federal “Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ ¢ 
pensation Act” of March 4, 1927 (Albany, 1927, pp. 70); and Labor La: 
with Amendments, Additions and Annotations to August 1, 1927 (Albany, 


1927, pp. 166). 


Money and Banking 


In a note in the June Review (p. 404) reference is made to Part ! 
of the hearings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 69th 
Congress, 1st session on House Bill 7895, “to provide for the stabilization 
of the price level for commodities in general,” held in March and April, 
1926. Part 2 has now appeared containing testimony by A. C. Miller, 
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NOTES 
.ccordance with the notice in the September issue, the fortieth annual 
} 


In 
eting of the AMErRIcAN Economic AssociATION will be held in Washington, 


Dp. C., December 27-30, with headquarters at Hotel Washington. The 


preliminary program has been arranged as follows: 


TUESDAY, December 27. 
10:00 A. M. Round Table Conferences 
1. “Economie History.” Chairman, A. P. Usher, Harvard Uni 
versity. 
2. “Marketing tecent Developments in Distribution.’”’” Chairman, 
C. E. Griffin, University of Michigan. 
3. “The Present Status and Future Prospects of Quantitative Eco 
nomics.” Chairman, F. C. Mills, Columbia University. 
2:30 P. M. First Session (Joint Meeting with American Statistical 
Association ). 
Papers: “Post-War Fluctuations of Commodity Prices,” Lionel D. 
Edie, University of Chicago. 
“Post-War Prices and Pre-War Trends,” F. C. Mills, 
Columbia University. 
8:00 P. M. Second Session (Joint Meeting with American Statistical 
Association and American Association for Labor Legislation). 
Presidential Addresses: 
E. E. Day, American Statistical Association. 
S. A. Lewisohn, American Association for Labor Legislation. 


T. S. Adams, American Economic Association. 


WEDNESDAY, December 28. 
8:30 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
9:00 A. M. Business Meeting: Reports of Officers and Committees, 
etc. 

10:00 A. M. Round Table Conferences. 

1. “The Relationship between Schools of Business and Departments 
of Economics.” (Joint Meeting with American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business.) Chairman, R. E. Heilman, 
Northwestern University. 

“Agricultural Readjustments—Automatic or Legislative.” (Joint 
Meeting with American Farm Economic Association.) Chair- 
man, B. H. Hibbard, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “Land Economics and Real Estate.” Chairman, R. T. Ely, 

Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities. 

2:30 P.M. Third Session. 

Papers: “Simplification of the Federal Income Tax.” Hon. W. R. 
Green, Chairman of the House of Representative’s Committee 
on Ways and Means; Roy G. Blakey, University of Minnesota. 

8:00 P. M. Fourth Session (Joint Meeting with American Association 

for Labor Legislation). 
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Lewis, C. M., 43 Cedar St., New York City 
ment of Malott, J. O., Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 
Ness, N. T., 327 East Sixth St., Reno, Nevada 
Nuki, D., Senshu University, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan 

Pavloff, J. M., Room 1707, 165 Broadway, New York City 
versity M Perrigo, H. W., 215 South Kendrick Ave., Glendine, Montana 

; R issen, L. G., University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Seeman, A. L., A. and M. College of Texas, College Station. Texas 
Singer, P., Room 1706, 40 Exchange Pl., New York City 
Smith. C. O., Brookside, Bridge port, Ohio ; 
Snitzer, L. A., 6 North Clark St., Chicago, Illino 
oth: lobata, S., College of Agric., Tokyo Imperial Univ., Komaba, Tokyo, Japan 
Ward, J., Atlanta Public School, Atlanta, Texas ; 
Watanabe, P. S., 693 Fatsukamachi, Mishimamachi, Tagata County. Shisnoka 
Ass Prefecture, Japan. , 


ersitr West, M., New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J 
——o Westcott, F. J., Dept. of Econ., Syracuse University, Sy*acuse, N. Y 
ureau, v ey, J. B., 220 Vance St., Chapel Hill, North Caro 
Vy, ..thington, G., Euclid Apartments, Berkeley, Californi 
Pres 


In honor of the eightieth birthday of Professor John Bates Clark of 


Columbia University a volume of economic essays has been published under 


auspices of the American Economic Association. The table of 
st contents is as follows: 
“John Bates Clark as an Economist,” by Jacob H. Hollander; 
“Static Economics and Business Forecasting,’ by Benjamin M. Anderson, 
Jr.; 
“The Entrepreneur and the Supply of Capital,’ by George E. Barnett; 
est.” “The Malthusiad: Fantasia Economica,’ by James Bonar; 
“The Static State and the Technology of Economic Reform,” by Thomas 
N. Carver; 
“The Relation between Statistics and Dynamics,” by John Maurice Clark; 
ICAN “Elasticity of Supply as a Determinant of Distribution,’ by Paul H. 


Douglas; 
“Land Economics,” by Richard T. Ely; 
“Clark’s Reformulation of the Capital Concept,’ by Frank A. Fetter; 
“A Statistical Method of Measuring ‘Marginal Utility, ” by Irving 
outh Fisher; 
“Alternatives Seen as Basic Economic Facts,” by Franklin H. Giddings; 


“Les Coopératives dans les Pays Latins: Un Probleme de Géographie 


Sociale,” by Charles Gide; 
‘ton, | “The Farmers’ Indemnity,” by Alvin S. Johnson; 
“Eight-Hour Theory in the American Federation of Labor,’ by Henry 
R. Mussey ; 
“The Holding Movement in Agriculture,’ by Jesse E. Pope; 
“The Early Teaching of Economics in the United States,” by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman; 
“A Functional Theory of Economic Profit,’ by Charles A. Tuttle. 
The volume will also include a definitive bibliography of Professor 
Clark’s writings, a reprint of the addresses made at the congratulatory 
dinner held in New York City on January 26, 1927, and a reproduction 
of the portrait of Professor Clark by Ipsen. The volume has been prepared 
under the general direction of a special publication committee of the 
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Emily Clark Brown, Chicago, “Industrial Relations in the Printing 
Trades in the United States and Great Britain; 

William T. Tam, Harvard, “Industrial Relations in the Building Trades 
in Great Britain and Germany; 

Mildred L. Hartsough, Minnesota, “A Study of Economic Concentration 
in Western Germany and the Rhineland, with Some Reference to 
Its Political Aspects ;” 

Lewis W. Jones, Brookings Graduate School, “Studies in the Export 
of British Capital since 1900;” 

Leonard Manyon, Michigan, “The Guild Movement in Italy under the 
Fascist Regime ;”’ 

Frank Wallace Notestein, Cornell, ““A Critical Study of European Occu- 
pational Mortality Statistics ;”’ 

Jacob Perlman, Northwestern, “The Development of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers with Special Reference to the Transition to 
the New Unionism;” 

Max J. Wasserman, University de Lyon, France, “The Effect of Monetary 
and Credit Inflation in France on Some Aspects of French Business 
Enterprise ;” 

Helen L. Witmer, Minnesota, “Some Effects of the English Social In- 
surance Acts on Pauperism.”’ 

Reappointments have been made as follows: 

Norman E. Himes, Harvard, “The History of the Birth Control Move- 
ment in England with Special Reference to the Development and 
Work of the Birth Control Clinics;” 

William Jaffé, Docteur en Droit, Paris, ““The Industrial Revolution in 
France.” 

Applications for fellowship appointments in 1928-29 must be in the hands 
of the secretary, Professor F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, by January 15, 1928. 

According to Leon M. Estabrook, former chairman of the United States 
Crop Reporting Board, progress is being made for taking a world agricul- 
tural census in 1930. Mr. Estabrook has recently devoted more than a year 
to visiting the capitals of Europe, North Africa, and he will also undertake a 
canvass of the Orient. 

The Forest Taxation Inquiry under the direction of Professor Fred R. 
Fairchild of Yale University has concluded its field work in Minnesota and 
has moved its general headquarters from St. Paul to New Haven. It 
plans to undertake active field work in Oregon and other Pacific Coast 
states early next summer. 

The Nankai University Committee on Social and Economic Research 
is undertaking a study of economic questions relating to the industrial life 
of China. Among the subjects under consideration are: “The Rug Industry 
in China;” “An Enquiry of the Family Budget of the Working Classes in 
Tientsin ;” “Compilation of an Index Number of the Commodity Prices at 
Wholesale in the Tientsin Market; “A Study of the Fluctuation of tise 
Physical Volume of Foreign Trade in China.” The Committee at present 
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Under the direction of the University Committee on the Improvement of 
Teaching Methods, the department of economics at the University of Oregon 

undertaking an important experiment in teaching the principles. Two 
parallel sections with the same assigned readings are to be instructed by 
same man, Professor Morris, but by different methods. In on section 
ecture and quiz method will be used, while in the other a combination 
roject and problem method will be used. Elaborate tests have been 
sed for measuring the students’ knowledge of the subject at the begin 
ind at the end of the course. 


he University of Georgia is constructing a new building for the use of 


School of Commerce. 


James A. Field, protessor of economics at the I niversity ol Chicago, 

d in Boston on July 15, 1927. He graduated from Harvard College in 
1903, spent the next two years in graduate study at that university, and 
the following year at the University of Berlin. In 1906 he returned to 
Harvard as an instructor and remained there for two years. In 1908 he 
went to the University of Chicago as an instructor, and there he was ad 
vanced through the successive academic ranks to a full professorship in 
1918. During the years 1909-10 and 1911-17 he was managing editor of 
the Journal of Political Economy. In 1920 he was a vice-president of th 
American Economic Association. During the World War he served as a 
special investigator for the Division of Statistics of the Council of National 
Defense in Washington and then as chief statistician of the American 
Shipping Mission to the Allied Maritime Transport Council in London 


Ay pointments and Resiqnations 


Mr. R. S. Alspaugh is instructor of accounting in the extension depart 
ment of Ohio State University. 

Mr. Paul E. Alyea, formerly instructor at the University of Illinois, 
in now instructor of economics at the University of Pittsburgh School of 
Business Administration. 

Mr. J. N. Andrews of Plano, Texas, has accepted a position as part 
time instructor in the department of economics at Washington Square 
( ollege, New York Unive rsity. 

Mr. Rafael Aran, formerly inspector of commercial schools in New York, 
has been made assistant professor of secretarial science at th University 
of Porto Rico. 

Mr. O. K. Armstrong has been promoted from assistant professor to 
associate professor of journalism in the College of Commerce and Journalism 
at the University of Florida. 

Mr. G. B. L. Arner has resigned as agricultural statistician in the United 
States Department of Agriculture to accept a position as chief of the 


section of statistics in the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


Professor Willard E. Atkins has been appointed administrative chairman 
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Mr. W. C. Carleton is instructor of social administration in the College 
f Commerce and Journalism at the University of Florida. 

Professor Niles Carpenter of the Unive rsity of Buffalo gave courses in 
logy at the University of Colorado during both terms of the 1927 
mer session. 

Dr. Alice Squire Cheyney is this year in charge of the work in industrial 

relations at Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Jane Clark, formerly with the International Migration Service, has 


en appointed instructor in economics at Mount Holyoke College 


Mr. Clarence Clifford is assistant in the department of economics at 
Ohio State University. 

Dr. L. E. Cline has been appointed instructor in business organization and 
operation at the University of Illinois. 

Miss Alzada Comstock has been promoted from the rank of associate 
professor of economics and sociology at Mount Holyoke College to the rank 
of full professor. She is acting head of the department during the first 
half of the academic year 1927-28. 

Mr. Paul P. Cooper is an instructor of accounting at the School of 
Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Roy T. Culey has left the department of economics at the University 
of California to engage in public accounting. 

Dr. Charles A. Cunningham, formerly commercial attaché at Madrid, is 
now lecturer in trade and industry in the School of Commerce at New York 
University. 

Mr. Wallace M. Cunningham, formerly acting dean of the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration at the University of Southern 
California, is now professor of finance at the same institution. 

Mr. C. A. Curtis, assistant professor of finance in the College of Com 
merce and Journalism at the University of Florida, has resigned to become 
associate professor of finance at Queens University in Canada. 

Mr. Addison T. Cutler has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomic statistics at the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Kenneth Dameron, formerly instructor in economics at Princeton 
University, is now instructor in economics in the School of Commerce, New 
York University. 

Mr. George Daverio is an assistant in the department of accounting at 
Ohio State University. 

Miss Helen Demond has been appointed instructor in economics and 
sociology at Mount Holyoke College. 

Mr. H. B. Dolbeare, instructor at Dartmouth College, has become 
associate professor of finance in the College of Commerce and Journalism 
at the University of Florida. 
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Mr. R. H. Farmer, instructor in finance at the University of Minnesota. 
.ccepted an assistant professorship at the University of Idaho. 


Mr. Edwin M. Fitch, formerly instructor in economics at New York 
versity, is now associate professor of economics at the University of 
South Dakota. 
Mr. Hugh M. Fletcher, formerly at the University of Illinois, is assistant 
professor of economics at the School of Business Administration, University 
Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Anton A. Friedrich, of Reed College and of Brookwood, is instructor 
ge, New York University 


Dr. James H. Gilbert, long time member of the st iff in ec onon 


f economics at Washington Square Coll 
ics at the 
University of Oregon, has been appointed dean of the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts at that University. He will retain his position as 
head of the department and do part-time teaching in his special field of public 
finance and money and banking. 

Dr. Joseph M. Gillman resigned from the University of Pittsburgh to 


become economist for the Cavendish Trading Corporation, New York City. 


Dr. H. M. Gray has been advanced from the rank of associate to that of 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. H. W. Gray has been promoted from the rank of assistant professor 
to that of associate professor of accounting in the College of Commerce 
and Journalism at the University of Florida. 

Mr. Earl J. Hamilton, who has been carrying on research at Seville, 
Spain, on a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship from Harvard University, has 
been appointed to an assistant professorship of economics at Duke 
University. 

Dr. Charles A. Hardy of the Council of the Institute of Economics is 
on assignment for the present term with the Robert Brookings School of 


Economics and Government, giving courses on modern financial institutions 


Professor F. F. Hargrave has been promoted from assistant professor to 
associate professor at Purdue University. 

Professor H. G. Hayes of Ohio State University is on leave of absence 
after the first of January in order to serve as visiting professor of economics 
at the University of Porto Rico. 

Miss Amy Hewes, professor of economics and sociology at Mount Holyoke 
College, has been granted a leave of absence during the first semester of the 


present academic year to do research in Moscow, Amsterdam and London. 


Mr. Edward W. Hood has been appointed instructor in business adminis 
tration at Rhode Island State College. 

Dr. Calvin B. Hoover has been promoted from an assistant professorship 
of economics to a professorship at Duke University. 

Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt returned from a world tour to resume his duties 
as dean of the Graduate School and chairman of the department of eco 
nomics at the University of Southern California. 
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nt sa member of the Commission of Financial Advisors to the Governments 
Ecuador and Bolivia. Professor Kemmerer was president of the Com 
ssion. 
Mr. Arthur N. Lorig is an associate in economics and accounting at the 
University of California. 
is a Dr. Leverett S. Lyon of the Robert Brookings Graduate School of Eco 
nomics and Government has recently gone to the Institute of Economics to 
undertake a study in the field of market distribution. 


t 
rsity Mr. Luther H. Lyon has been appointed acting head of the accounting 
department in the School of Commerce at the University of North Dakota. 
€ssor Dr. Reid L. McClung, formerly of New York University, has been made 
beer dean of the College of Commerce and Business Administration at the Uni 
1 the versity of Southern California. 
ery 
Mr. Edmund D. McGarry, associate professor of economics at the Uni 
versity of West Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
n 
de at the University of Buffalo. 
cre 
-ota Dr. Constantine E. McGuire has resigned from the staff of the Institute 
of Economics as of October 1. 
nis 
= Mr. John Maitland, instructor in economics at Boston University, is at 
the University of Porto Rico. 
re Professor Walter J. Matherly, director of the School of Business Adminis 
tration and Journalism at the University of Florida, is now dean of the 
t] College of Commerce and Journalism. 
Mr. L. Douglas Meredith has become assistant professor of economics 
= in charge of corporations and banking courses at the University of Vermont. 
of Mr. Earl J. Miller is promoted to the rank of associate professor at the 
University of California. 
of Miss Louise Morgan is an instructor in the department of economics at 
the University of Vermont. 
id Mr. L. V. Morrison is instructor in economics at the University of 
th Kansas. 
Mr. Charles B. Murphy is instructor in history and economics at Purdue 
it University. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor Musser, Jr., instructor in economics at the University 
of Virginia, received an appointment under the Institute of International 
; Education for a year’s study at the University of Paris. He is making a 
S special investigation of Franco-American trade. 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, formerly with the Federal Reserve Board, is taking 
charge of the courses and research in foreign and international banking at 
the Institute of International Finance, New York University. 

Dr. Andrew J. Newman, recently a member of the faculty of the Uni 
versity of Maryland, is professor of economics and dean of business 
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Dean C. O. Ruggles of the College of Commerce and Administration 
+ Ohio State University has been granted a year’s leave of absence during 
h time he will make a study of opportunities offered in colleges and 
niversities for students interested in the field of public utilities other 
han railroads. The study will be similar to the Yale survey on “Current 
Methods of Study, Instruction, Research and Experimentation in the Field 

[ransportation,” and will be concerned chiefly with schools of commerce 
nd certain courses in schools of law and engineering 


Professor David J. Saposs has resumed his teaching at Brookwood Labor 


College, Katonah, New York. He has been on leave of absence the past 

r to direct the Labor Division of the Post-War Social Conditions 
Study of France conducted by the Columbia Univ rsity Council for 
Research in the Social Sciences. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman spent the summer in Europe visiting the chief 
iniversities from Oslo to Florence in the interests of the Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences. He was awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
rerum politicarum by the University of Heidelberg in July; and he was 
received into the membership of the Institut in Paris in September. 


Dr. Dorothy McDaniel Sells, associate in social economy at Bryn Mawr 
College, is conducting research in London this year, being on leave of 
abse nce, 

Miss Wilmer Shields is a member of the staff and faculty of the newly 


organized School of Social Work in Tulane University. 


Professor Summer H. Slichter of Cornell University has been granted a 
leave of absence in the year 1927-28, when he will be a member of the 
staff of the Institute of Economics. 


Mr. H. Ezmond Smith is assistant professor of accounting in the 
department of extension at Ohio State University. 


Mr. W. Mason Smith is instructor in the department of business 
organization at Ohio State University. 

Mr. Clarence E. Stevens, formerly in charge of commercial education 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia, is assistant professor of business English 
at the University of Porto Rico. 

Professor F. W. Taussig received last June the honorary degree of LL. 
D. from the University of Michigan, and in the summer was elected a 
foreign member of the Italienne Institute, Academia dei Lincei. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor has resigned as head of the accounting department in 
the School of Commerce at the University of North Dakota to become 
associate professor of accounting at Ohio State University. 

Mr. W. Bayard Taylor has accepted a professorship in economics at 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 

Mr. William H. Ten Haken has left the Institute of Land Economics 
at Northwestern University to take charge of the courses in real estate at 
the Marquette University College of Business Administration. 
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